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Retirement of Editor of the ANNALS 


| anata served as editor of the ANNALS for the past 
twenty-three years, we now feel it advisable to turn 

over to other hands the affairs of that office. This step is 

made necessary by the increasing burden of other duties. 

These twenty-three years, with a previous year of ap- 
prenticeship as assistant editor, have been for us a period 
of activity of absorbing interest and we leave our duties 
with great personal regret. 

A survey of the past quarter century in education of the 
deaf indicates great strides against a background of great 
travail. Depression and war have meant a heavy and retard- 
ing influence, but nonetheless there has been a marked 
awakening of the public conscience in the cause of the deaf, 
methods of instruction have made pronounced progress, new 
fields of school interest and activity have been opened up, 
psychology and research have made positive contribution, 
and there has been a clear-cut crystallizing of a professional 
status for teachers of the deaf. In all of these fields bearing 
on the welfare of the deaf the ANNALS has been a willing, 
eager proponent. 

A statement of guiding purpose has the effect of an in- 
strument charting one’s course. When in 1920 we took over 
the task of the editorship, we declared simply “There is no 
new policy to announce. It shall be the constant endeavor 
of the new director of the ANNALS to maintain the same 
standard of efficiency that Dr. Fay set and, for full half a 
century, so faithfully served. We can only hope these were 
not vain words. 
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The editor of the ANNALS acts under direction of its ex- 
ecutive committee. It has been our good fortune that the 
members of the executive committee, distinguished educa- 
tors of the deaf, have at all times lent considerate and co- 
operative support. The several succeeding chairmen during 
the period of our service, Dr. J. W. Jones, Dr. Percival 
Hall, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, have by their high-minded in- 
terest reflected a type of leadership that has helped make of 
the ANNALS the bulwark we think it is. 

To the patrons of the ANNALS, to all who have helped in 
bringing each issue together, to our very efficient printers, to 
the familiar blue covers of the “Official Organ of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf,” we 
bid an affectionate farewell. 

Irvine 8. 


Dr. Bjorlee Assumes Temporary 
Editorship 


7 HE resignation of Prof. Irving 8. Fusfeld as editor of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DraF will doubtless come as a 
surprise to ANNALS readers. For more than a year Professor 
Fusfeld has asked to be relieved of these duties and it was 
only through the persuasion of Dr. Percival Hall, as president 
of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, and myself as chairman of the Executive Committee, 
that he was induced to remain in that capacity throughout the 
school year. 

The wish of Professor Fusfeld to retire was voiced prior 
to the naming of two associate editors and it was hoped that 
this arrangement might solve the problem. Failing to do so, 
it was with deep regret that the resignation was finally ac- 
cepted. 

Professor Fusfeld has rendered invaluable service to the 
profession. He has given unstintingly of his time and his 
scholarly attainments toward editing a magazine that savors 
of permanency and has historic value, while at the same time 
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chronicling important events of interest to teachers and others 
interested in the welfare of the deaf. Recognition of Professor 
Fusfeld’s services will appear in an early issue of the ANNALS. 

To find a successor for Doctor Fay and Professor Fusfeld, 
who for approximately 50 and 25 years respectively, have 
edited the ANNALS, is one of the most important tasks con- 
fronting the Conference. I have accepted the editorship for 
the current year with the understanding that Dr. Powrie V. 
Doctor and Dr. Elizabeth Peet will continue as associate 
editors and with the further understanding that I shall be 
released as soon as such appointment can be made. Because 
of its importance, the matter should receive thorough con- 
sideration and such recommendation as is made by the 
Executive Committee will be placed before the Conference 
for ratification. 

IGNATIUS BJORLEE 
Superintendent, Maryland State School for the Deaf 

Frederick, Maryland 
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Post-War Employment of the Deaf 


Grorce Lavos, M.A. 
Guidance Director, Michigan School, Flint, Michigan 


N° ONE will question the fact that the rolls of the deaf 
employed in industry are steadily mounting. From all 
sources come reports of deaf men and women finding their 
places in the program of production for victory. News- 
papers of schools carry longer and longer reports of place- 
ments in the aircraft industry, the tank industry, the rubber 
industry, and so forth. Reports of the various state voca- 
tional rehabilitation services increasingly indicate a greater 
number of rehabilitations into war production. Private and 
public employment agencies announce increasing placements 
of the handicapped, including the deaf. Manufacturers in 
their periodicals report “experiments” in the successful use 
of deaf and other handicapped persons. Our popular periodi- 
cals carry accounts of “rehabilitation clinics” designed to 
find new manpower for the factories from the ranks of the 
physically handicapped. 

No data are available comparing placement records of 
the present period with that of the first World War. Cer- 
tainly our schools and other agencies are better geared 
to serve the demands of employers for manpower. Undoubt- 
edly our attempts at public enlightenment are bearing 
fruit. Without any question the deaf are just as eager to 
serve their country as workers as they were before. We can 
forget comparisons in the light of the fact that the deaf are 
accepted, almost without question, as capable workers at 
present. 

Probably lurking in the background of the minds of 
those who assist the deaf into war jobs, or those who know 
of deaf persons finding their own jobs, or the deaf themselves 
is the question: What will happen after the war? Funda- 
mentally this is not the question of whether we shall have 
full employment in the United States after the war, it is not 
whether we shall have production to meet pent-up consumer 
demands, or whether we shall see the growth of new indus- 
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tries.1 These questions are for the economists, the statesmen, 
and the industrialists to answer. We who work with the 
deaf have our own questions to ask and our own ways to 
seek answers to them. 

Our fundamental question is: Will the present gains in 
breaking down objections to hiring the deaf be maintained 
after the war? To present an answer to this question, an 
answer limited by our present knowledge, misguided by our 
fears, and inflated by our hopes, we should analyze post- 
war employment for the deaf and for other handicapped 
groups. 


Post-War EMPLOYMENT 


Just as there was a period of conversion to war production, 
it will be necessary to have a conversion to peace produc- 
tion. Pleasure cars, radios, lipstick, silk stockings cannot 
be made with the same dies, patterns, and tools which pro- 
duced war material. Assuredly steps will be taken to prevent 
the post-war conversion from developing into a depression 
by staggering plant conversion periods, contracting for post- 
war armaments, governmental financing of the retooling 
of industry, dismissal wages, retention of a standing army, 
industrial preparatory steps by manufacturers’ associations. 
These steps and the many others which will be taken will 
not obviate the need for each plant to go individually 
through a conversion period. The government, private indus- 
try, the public will take every step to prevent large-scale, 
simultaneous termination of employment but different seg- 
ments of the population will be unemployed from time to 
time as the plant in which it was employed converts to 
peace-time production. Individual plant shut-downs seem 
unavoidable although large-scale unemployment can be 
averted. 

This period of temporary unemployment, a period which 
seems unavoidable for individuals in war production, is very 
important, for it may mark the exit of numbers of deaf 
workers from the ranks of the employed. Certainly it is 
hoped that these conversion periods will mark the exit, from 


*“From War to Work,” Survey Graphic, 32:149-243, 1943. 
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the immediate, post-war labor market, of many of the 
women, of the older people called from retirement, of young 
people called from the schools. But we do not want it to 
mark the exit of the deaf from the ranks of those whom the 
employers will considerately and impartially weigh for hir- 
ing. In fact the theme of these reflections is the steps we can 
take to prevent their ever entering the post-war labor 
market. 

Coincident with the change-over to peace-time production, 
patriotic pressures to use all possible manpower will be con- 
siderably reduced. Our life-and-death struggle will be over 
and, just as after any severe emotional experience, there is 
a let-down in feelings. The enemy without is vanquished; 
old fears, dislikes, and prejudices reassume their former 
strengths. Sellers of products will have to shift from a steady 
government market to a dormant public market. People 
may not plunge into a buying spree to make up for the 
wants of three or four rationed years fearing a return of the 
depression of the ’30’s. 

Not only will the sales market of the manufacturers be in 
an unsettled condition but the labor market itself in which 
the deaf will have to compete for jobs with other handi- 
capped and with the physically normal will be in a turmoil. 
There are several groups who will compete for jobs with the 
deaf who suffer lay-offs in conversion. The demobilized 
armed forces will be one. The government. will assuredly 
plan demobilization to coincide with industrial plans; how- 
ever, plans in the aggregate do not always help the specific 
individual. Pressure groups among the former soldiers will 
arise, if past wars are any criterion. Employers feel obligated 
toward former members of the armed forces not only to 
re-hire their former workers but to employ others as well. 
While the government will probably gradually terminate its 
ordinance production, there will be at any one time many 
demobilized war workers. Retraining and then employment 
will be needed for these. There will be the normal increment 
in the labor market, our present high-school freshmen and 
sophomores. The workers who migrated from adjacent coun- 
tries will either have to return or remain and compete with 
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native Americans for jobs. There may be a residue of women 
and younger workers who left school, a residue which finds 
work more attractive than housework or the resumption of 
studies after the taste of independence through a job. There 
will be those who have seniority dating from pre-war days. 

And finally, the deaf who are being placed now in war 
work will have to compete with the handicapped-to-come. 
These future handicapped persons are the disabled members 
of the armed forces, those disabled at present in industry, 
those disabled by diseases brought about by the war and 
its strain, and possibly civilian defense workers permanently 
injured in air raids. And the regular causes of deafness, of 
blindness, of crippling conditions are not less. They will 
continue to contribute their quota. While the deaf have 
their own liabilities and assets, in the employers’ eyes they 
are often regarded as members of the larger group, the 
handicapped. This fact of public attitude, not the wishes of 
the deaf, their true capacities, the ideas of workers serving 
them, must be remembered. And so it will be necessary for 
the deaf to compete for jobs with other handicapped people 
as well as with normal people. Competition with other handi- 
capped will be made even more keen by the fact that many 
of the latter may have got their defects in the war. “Sorry, 
but we already have our share of the war disabled” may 
become a common expression. 

In the midst of these forces—retooling, demobilization, 
refinancing of industry—the deaf will be laid off for con- 
version periods. Will they, when peace-time production re- 
turns, be re-hired in competition with returned soldiers, men 
with seniority rights of long standing, war disabled, the 
normal increment in the labor market? 


Steps To TAKE 


What are the steps we can take so that the deaf can con- 
tinue to hold their own in the competitive work after the 
war? What can we do now to keep the door open after the 
war? 

One.—First our guidance, in whatever form it takes, 
should concentrate on providing workers for essential civilian 
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occupations. In the rush for the glamor of working on 
tanks, guns, and planes the lowly shoe, the grimy underside 
of a car on a hoist, the loaf of bread in the home-coming 
shopper’s bag, the worn workclothes in the plant locker 
that need replacement, the dirty dishes in the hospital 
kitchen must not be forgotten. They need making, repairing, 
service, care; they are as much a part of war as the bomb 
sight; maybe not so important singly but in the aggregate 
they maintain our workers in the war effort. The deaf have 
worked in these and similar occupations; they should con- 
tinue. 

The importance of essential civilian jobs is well testified 
to by the recent changes in Selective Service Regulations 
relative to agricultural workers. Guidance into essential 
civilian jobs rather than the purely war production job 
will maintain the flow of services. Surely it is vital to main- 
tain properly the fourteen to fifteen men who are now needed 
to supply the soldier on the battlefield. By securing and 
holding essential civilian jobs, the deaf are demonstrating 
their capacities in jobs which are a normal complement of 
the every-day working world. The jobs they hold in civilian 
production do not require any special handling which is 
sometimes the case with production in connection with the 
war because of the relatively inexperienced work force. The 
deaf, too, then may have jobs that will continue through 
the conversion period into peace-time production without 
interruption.” 

Two.—In the definition of vocational guidance, selection 
of a job objective is the first step. We have discussed the 


* Manpower needs differ greatly in different parts of the country. In 
some there are shortages; in others, adequate supplies. Our specific 
guidance must be tempered by local needs. Where choice exists, coun- 
seling should be along the lines of developing skills on jobs that are 
likely to continue after the war. The fact of possible similarity of 
duties in the purely war production job and the essential civilian job 
must be integrated into the guidance program. Schools for the deaf— 
and especially those with vocational training programs—cover states, 
not narrow localities. Some parts of the state may be critical areas, 
others not. Counseling in terms of the community in which the youth 
is to live is the key. It must be remembered that what is presented 
a are general principles, not specific recommendations for John 
or Mary. 
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desirable type of selection for post-war security. The step 
which follows closely upon a vocational decision is training 
for the job selected. How can we in our vocational training 
help the deaf through conversion to a permanent status in 
industry? 

It is easy today to place the young men and women who 
leave our schools. The ease of placement may tempt us to 
send some of our pupils out on jobs comparatively early in 
their vocational training. Drop-outs of the less successful 
increase and we do little or nothing to get them back into 
school, though we know their vocational skills are limited. 

Discussing post-war employment in the metal trades Mr. 
A. F. Hinrichs, chief of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
states :* 

It is in these trades that the largest net shrinkages are to be antici- 
pated in industrial employment. Under these circumstances the man 
who will be well equipped in the metal-working trades is the journey- 
man and not the person who has learned to work a drill press or a 
turret lathe or to perform some simple operation. The single-operation 
individual will be enormously handicapped. 

And we may add doubly handicapped if he is also deaf! 

We should not let down the standards of completeness in 
our shops. Required sequences should still be required. 
Efforts must be made to hold students to completion of basic 
training. Up-grading of teachers, of equipment, of curricula, 
and co-ordination with industry should continue. 

We have toyed probably with the idea of adding to our 
vocational curricula courses in plastics, prefabrication, and 
the other envisionings of futuristic production. As one com- 
mentator puts it: They are “pencil dreams” of post-war 
products. Pseudo-intellectual newspapers and magazines 
carry spreads about our post-war world—with the years 
after the termination of hostilities conveniently excluded, 
that period which is crucial in the continued employment of 
the deaf. The first car off the assembly line after peace will 
be close to a ’42 model. The demands will be too great, the 
tools and gigs too convenient, the public too unprepared by 
advertising, the servicemen too untutored in new parts and 


Hinrichs, A, F., “Labor Supply Problems Affect Post-War Plan- 
ning,” Occupations, 21:c41-c45, 1943, citation on page c44. 
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motors for manufacturers to make any radical departures 
from earlier patterns. Not only will the products in the 
immediate post-war world be similar to the ’41 and ’42 
models but the “general pattern of work opportunities will 
not be widely different in the immediate post-war period 
from the pattern in 1941 and 1942.” Thus we need not fear 
that the required pattern of vocational training should be 
changed greatly after the war. Our vocational courses should 
be strengthened, not changed. 

Three.—Several schools are taking an active part in plac- 
ing graduates and drop-outs. Specialists for the deaf are 
appearing in the various state vocational rehabilitation ser- 
vices. Some of the state departments of labor have special 
divisions for the deaf. The focus of their programs is place- 
ment, placement in a job in industry or business. 

What kind of placements should be made? Where should 
we seek our openings? We get many calls from employers. 
We try to fill the more desirable of these calls, the more 
necessary. Besides wages, hours, stability of company, need 
for a placement in that particular shop, requests on the part 
of our clients for jobs, we have three other gauges to use: 

1. Is it a job in the war effort? 2. Is it an essential civilian 
job? 3. And finally, how easily can its production program be 
converted to peace-time uses? Some plants have not con- 
verted their equipment to war production; they have merely 
changed buyers. Clothiers, canners, medical suppliers and 
many others merely increased output and changed from pub- 
lic to governmental buyers. Other industries converted by 
removing all equipment leaving only the walls, the hoists, 
and the heating system. The differences in the post-war con- 
version periods are immediately apparent. We should place 
in those industries with a minimum of conversion to peace- 
time production. This will lessen the chances of having our 
deaf people laid off into a labor market crowded with com- 
petitors for jobs. 

Unionism with its rules on who can hold a job should enter 
our thinking about placement. If we place into highly union- 


‘Kirkpatrick, F. H., “Realism in Post-War Thinking,” Occupations, 
21:605-07, 1943, citation on page 607. 
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ized industries, we face the problem of getting the deaf into 
the unions. At present we do not know of any difficulties but 
there may be—when jobs are scarce and war pressures re- 
moved. Furthermore, seniority rulings mean that the re- 
cently hired in a plant are the first discharged and the last 
recalled. 

It may be that the company is only temporarily relaxing 
its physical standards; in a way the placement is experi- 
mental, temporary until a “more desirable” labor is avail- 
able. 

Four.—Our young man or woman, adequately trained as 
an all-around worker, is safely placed in an essential civilian 
job. The conversion problems of his plant will be limited. Do 
the services we can render him for his post-war security 
cease? Have we done everything? 

Follow-up to insure satisfaction to employer and employee 
is as much a part of our program of insurance for the future 
as any other service we render. We gain nothing if the youth 
quits, if the employer fires him within a few days. And 
assuredly the two principal characters lose. Following up our 
placement is a necessary policy because a separation of 
worker and employer is a blow against our war effort, just 
as much as guidance into a non-essential job. Placements 
must stick a reasonable time. 

Follow-up is not only insurance for the youth we served 
but also for those who follow. A personal relationship has 
been established between an employer and a representative 
of organized effort to place the deaf. This may be helpful 
in the periods to follow. 

And Some Final Steps—These are some of the services 
that we can render our deaf youth in following through the 
vocational guidance steps of deciding upon an occupation, 
preparing for it, entering upon it, and making progress in it 
in these war times. They are not the end of our present 
possibilities for post-war security for the deaf. 

If there is ever a time to educate the employing public 
to the possibilities of the deaf it is now. Some of the com- 
panies are even getting the jump on us, for a few of the 
periodicals of manufacturers’ associations have carried ac- 
counts of the successful use of the handicapped for the 
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benefit of other members of the associations. A step which 
we should now take—if we have not already taken it by 
the time this goes to press—is the development of a definite 
program of public education. Such a program is advertising 
or propaganda. It does not contain elements of exaggeration 
or untruth. It is merely an appeal to reason through facts. 
Facts about the efficiency of deaf workers should be brought 
before employers—and kept on their desks in the post-war 
period. If manufacturers and governments have found that 
informing the public is an important part of selling them- 
selves, we too can use that means to secure the cause of 
the deaf.® 

Within the school we can take steps to improve our 
products so that they can better sell themselves in the post- 
war world. Aside from instruction in the basic skills and as 
many of the broader subjects as possible, there is the meeting 
of the needs of our pupils for occupational information and 
for character and personality development. To allow our 
pupils to leave with their only concept of wages the inflated 
one of today’s industry is to lay the seeds for discontent 
in the post-war world. If our deaf youth (who were just 
beginning to master language during the depression and 
who have had limited opportunities to hear adults discuss 
jobs in the depression and still less chance to experience 
joblessness in a family circle because they lived at school) 
leave our schools without occupational information, we are 
only preparing the way for disgruntled deaf people after 
the war. While it is true that the mere presentation of facts 
about jobs does not guarantee against discontent at future 
reduction of wages, at least ideas are sowed. With proper 
cultivation they may become useful to the individual. If we 
are teaching for thinking, for reasoning, not merely recall, 
the facts will be used to understand the probable reduction 
in wages and the changes in other factors in the evaluation 


*It is willingly admitted that employer prejudice against the deaf 
is not based on facts about the deaf worker. Its nature has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere (Lavos, G., “Objections to Hiring the Handicapped,” 
to appear in Journal of Consulting Psychology). It is our hope—and 
one of the hopes we are fighting to realize—that facts can counteract 
prejudices and lead to more favorable behavior. 
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of a “good” job. The probable post-war economic imbalances 
will at least have a link with the facts taught earlier. Facts 
will enable the youth to interpret properly the forces that 
will play upon him. His emotional reactions may be alto- 
gether improper and unhygienic but until character and 
personality education reaches a par with fact education not 
much can be done to prepare our youth for the emotional 
let-down in the post-war world. 

We know today that vocational skills on specific ma- 
chines and a knowledge of job facts are not enough to insure 
good workers. They are necessary conditions but not suffi- 
cient in themselves to produce efficient workers. Research 
on the question why people lose jobs shows that jobs 
are not lost because the workers do not have the necessary 
vocational skills but because of character and personality 
defects. A sense of responsibility sufficiently well established 
to have the worker report on time, work without undue 
response to interruptions and diversions, leave his job in 
working order for the next day must be assured. Dependence 
upon others even for such a little thing as getting up in 
the morning should be outgrown. A personality that can get 
along with others is needed on all jobs. 

Our modern texts on personality development are replete 
with specific traits to be developed. Developing them is not 
only a program of naming and defining them but also living 
them. To be able to name and describe good habits does 
not necessarily mean the carry over into living them. 

Strengthening education by broadening the base is a 
step which all can take to prepare deaf youth for today’s 
and tomorrow’s labor market. Or should it be worded:— 
for today’s labor market in order that he will not be on 
tomorrow’s? 

Educators today know that the gap between school and 
job is not easily bridged. New habits must be formed, new 
personal relationships established and skills, developed on 
certain machines, adapted to later models. The demands are 
made, therefore, for links between schools and shop. The 
fact that full-time placement is so easy is no reason to 
lessen our efforts to establish part-time arrangements with 
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industry. Just as training for the armed forces is made as 
realistic as possible today, so too must deaf youth get first- 
hand experiences in shops. One technique to achieve this 
and yet keep the youth under supervision (and hence ad- 
justment) is a part-time “apprenticeship” program with 
industry. We thus develop a better worker for war produc- 
tion and, at the same time, give him the attributes which 
may lead to his being retained after the war. 

Along with this is the need for making plans now for 
our part in the public-works program which the government 
may reestablish after the war. If it is found necessary 
to set up a C.C.C., an N.Y.A., or a W.P.A., should there be 
discrimination against the deaf? Dr. Bjorlee cites his diffi- 
culties in getting the deaf on the rolls of public-works pro- 
grams.° While we do not look forward to such programs nor 
consider them necessary for the deaf, the fact remains that 
to hold life and body together, to give needed job experi- 
ences, recourse to such agencies may be necessary in the 
post-war world. Now is the time to lay our plans and, if such 
agencies are reestablished, to approach them on the status 
of the deaf in their programs. 

Schools for the deaf can help their youth meet tomorrow’s 
problems in the world of work by the education of industry 
and public agencies and by strengthening within their own 
walls their programs of education as living and experiencing. 


RETRACING Our STEPS 


The United States is diversified and the schools feel the 
impact of the war differently. Yet the problems of the field 
agent for the deaf in the South are not basicly different 
from the problems of the placement secretary for the deaf 
in the East, those of the training officer for the deaf in the 
West from those of the interviewer in the North. All these 
and the several between their fields of work, gear their pro- 
grams to victory. Without victory in the war many of our 
special services for the deaf may go. But without security 
in the post-war world the victory will be an empty one—in 


*Bjorlee, I, The Deaf in Industry and Their Greatest Handicap, 
1943, pp. 8-9. 
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fact more than merely empty. It will be dangerous to our 
way of living because of the discontent that may ensue. 

While some or all of the ideas suggested may be rejected, 
the fact remains that now is the time to plan. Needs for war 
workers and the needs of our deaf youth may demand mod- 
ification of one dictum or another. It may not be to the 
best interests of our nation to guide into essential civilian 
jobs because of a local critical shortage of workers, training 
periods may have to be curtailed, placement made in a 
plant that will have to scrap every machine and revamp 
procedures after the war. But at the same time opportuni- 
ties may exist to follow one or another of the ideas. 

Thinking about our post-war problems and the steps to 
take now should start now. Workers in the vocational adjust- 
ment of the deaf, vocational principals, and superintendents 
should express their ideas. The organized deaf should be 
given a chance to express their views. Can we have a com- 
mon program adapted to meet local needs? Can we start 
now on the program for the post-war problems of our deaf 
youth? 
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Max N. B.A. 


Instructor in the Missouri School, Fulton, Missouri 


HE platitude that a chain is as strong as its weakest link 
is a handy reference with regard to language. Forged 
in links of words conforming to the universal practice in 
regard to collocation, a sentence is by the rule as clear as 
its least clear word. Every thought in the form of an im- 
perative sentence is dominated by at least one key word, 
and by at least two when the sentence is either declarative 
or interrogative. When a key word is “blacked out” by 
reason of unfamiliarity, the thought itself is partially or 
even totally eclipsed. All this sums up to this, too great 
lack of vocabulary prevents adequate expression of a 
thought just as it precludes comprehension in reading. 
The question now arises as to whether we should teach 
deaf children practical vocabulary with a view to enriching 
the ability to express thoughts or with a view to invigorating 
general reading ability. Or both. Will a course in vocabulary 
building help in either case? With vicissitudes of learning 
in mind, we may fail in this undertaking, but this is not 
the point. We fail more or less every day in our work with 
deaf children; there has never been 100% success in teaching 
any subject whatsoever. A vocabulary course will not be 
100% effective, nor even 75%, and regardless of the low 
degree of achievement in such a course, there is no doubt 
that most children will receive a minimum benefit from it. 
There will always be some children more or less superior 
in language ability, and in this case vocabulary should be 
taught for an all-round development. On the other hand, a 
large group of our children’ can never hope to attain the 
standard level in language ability in spite of skilful teaching. 
It, therefore, does not make sense to teach them vocabulary 
for the express purpose of improving their language. What 
they need in the main is an understanding of what is said, 


* These children, although deficient in language, are not necessarily 
deficient in intelligence. The use of non-language mental tests tends 
to bear out this view. 
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written, printed, questioned, requested, and directed. In 
everyday life they must, whether willing or not, face verbal 
experience, and the ability to read rather than to write 
counts much in earning one’s “bread and butter” and in 
getting the most out of life. On the school side, an efficient 
vocabulary does facilitate the learning of lessons, and it 
accelerates the progress of a child. 

A large vocabulary is generally the hall mark of a capable 
reader regardless of his ability in language, though it does 
not always enable him to understand the abstractions and 
“between-the-lines” expressions. It must be borne in mind 
that a large vocabulary, if acquired at all by a slow child, 
does not make him a capable reader, but it will make one 
having the power and ability to learn a capable reader. 

Psychologically speaking, it is easier to recognize than 
to recall. Most children can recognize words formerly learned 
but hardly used in higher classes, such as quotient, dividend, 
and others, but when it comes to naming the answer found 
by dividing and the number to be divided, a great many 
of them fall down on it. The ability to recall words depends 
upon memory which is, or has been, strengthened by repe- 
tition and weakened by disuse, and in some cases this 
ability depends upon sheer memory not to be affected by a 
long period of disuse. Therefore, it would seem that extensive 
and systematic vocabulary work should pay bigger dividends 
than incidental teaching of words from textbooks. 

It won’t suffice for the teacher to explain new or difficult 
words that the pupils encounter in textbooks as a means of 
increasing their small stockpile of words. While this method 
is fundamentally correct and necessary, it is at best a slow 
means of accumulating words. Furthermore, it cannot be 
considered sound pedagogy when seven, eight or nine out of 
ten words learned in this manner are sooner or later for- 
gotten and become unrecognizable in due time. 

In the public schools spelling is taught, and the nature 
of this study brings hearing children in contact with hun- 
dreds of words not ordinarily used in conversation. For want 
of statistics, it is a fair guess to say that by taking up 
spelling, these children increase their vocabulary much 
more than otherwise. Reference to spelling in public schools 
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only suggests an analogy that vocabulary work should be to 
deaf children what spelling is to hearing children. 

It is true that deaf children take up spelling in most 
schools, but the area covered in this work and the amount 
of time spent are practically negligible in proportion to the 
work done and the time spent in public schools. Most schools 
for the deaf devote one or two days a week to vocablulary 
work in connection with reading and language. Yet there 
has never been any strictly scientific teaching of words from 
the point of view of the psychological laws of learning ex- 
cept in connection with language work. In view of this fact, 
we should have a five-days-a-week course in vocabulary 
building devised to improve comprehension in ordinary 
reading and, incidentally, language. Since the average deaf 
child can hardly be expected to have the same language 
ability as the average hearing child, it might be well to 
divert some our energy toward improving the “receiving 
end” rather than the “discharging end.” Nothing is pro- 
posed here to thrust language work into the background. 
It may be premature to concur with Pintner,? who, in 
reference to most deaf children said, “Make the learning 
of language subsidiary and ancillary to making and build- 
ing and doing. Only for a few should the academic curricu- 
lum be followed.” 

Of all the words in the English language, which of them 
should be included in the list besides several hundred essen- 
tial words already taught the first few years? The choice of 
words should naturally be based on frequency of usage as 
outlined in any good wordbook such as Thorndike’s. But 
that is not all there is to it. There are many words among 
the first two thousand that are more difficult for deaf chil- 
dren than perhaps a hundred words from the last two thou- 
sand. After all, it is not so much the words themselves as the 
meanings they convey in sentences. The same word in the 
form of a transitive verb, an intransitive verb, or other 
parts of speech gives different meanings. It is thus either a 
“contextual” or a “polyfunctional” word, or both. A con- 


? Pintner, R., Eisenson, J., and Stanton, M., The Psychology of the 
—~ Handicapped, F. 8S. Crofts and Company, New York, 1941, 
p. 179, 
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textual word is one whose meaning varies as other indi- 
vidual words or groups of words are applied with it. “Run” 
is a contextual verb whose meaning changes as the context 
changes, as in the following sentences: 

A boy runs. 

A train runs. 

A river runs, 


A clock runs. 
My nose runs. 


A polyfunctional word is one which assumes the character 
of at least two parts of speech. “Nurse” is a polyfunctional 
word as it may be used as either a noun or a verb. It is 
also contextual when it is used as a verb. The word “baby” 
is polyfunctional but hardly contextual. The question, there- 
fore, is: Are simple polyfunctional and contextual words 
the bottleneck in reading comprehension? Not long ago one 
of the classes in the advanced department of a school for 
the deaf was confronted with the following sentence: “Mary 
sometimes ran the grocery store for her mother.” The word 
“ran” tripped the children, yet it is classified among the 
first thousand in Thorndike’s word list. There is another 
most frequently used word, “down,” which may be inter- 
preted as an adverb, a preposition, an adjective, a verb— 
transitive and intransitive, or a noun, and it undoubtedly 
makes an “excellent” pitfall in reading comprehension. 

In order to ascertain the approximate number of poly- 
functiqgnal words in Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary, 
fifty pages out of 970, or a bit more than five per cent, were 
examined. These fifty pages came from ten widely selected 
samples of five running pages each. The result was a total 
of 1,185 words excluding abbreviations, and they were classi- 
fied according to parts of speech and tabulated as follows, 
though it must be remembered that owing to the fact that 
a very small portion of the dictionary was sampled the 
classification cannot be so comprehensive as it would be 
in a wider sampling. 

Based on 24 words per page on the average, the dictionary 
is computed to contain 23,000 words in round numbers. The 
table on page 267 shows only approximate numbers of 
words for different parts of speech. 
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TaBLe I 


CLASSIFICATION OF WorpDs ACCORDING TO Parts oF SPEECH 


Number 


Per Cent 


Paris of Speech of for Each Average 
Words Sample Per Cent 
Common nouns and essential 41 36.0 
proper nouns 40 43.9 
41 37.3 
64 44 1 37 19 
46 33.1 
50 42.0 
35 31.0 
41 33.6) 
Proper and technical nouns 13 11.4 
9 9.9 
0 0 
if 
20 13.7/ 13.08 
27 19.4 
15 12.6 
17 15.0 
15 12.3} 
Adjectives 25 21.9 
13 14.3 
24 21.8 
g 
24 16.5 16.28 
22 15.8 
12 10.1 
14 12.4 
19 15.6} 
N.—adj. 6 5.2 
10 11.0 
5 4.5 
4 4.37 
6 4.3 
3 2.5 
0 0 
2 1.6} 
N.—v.t. 6 5.2 
2 2.2 
9 8.2 
6 3.0 
4.8} 5.58 
7 5.0 
6 5.0 
6 5.3 
4 1.5 
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TasBLe I—Continued 


Number Per Cent 


Paris of Speech of for Each Average 
Words Sample Per Cent 
N.—v.i. 2 1.8 
0 0 
1 9 
3 2.7 
1.65 
0 0 
2 1.8 
1 9 
3 2.5 
N.—v.t.—v.i. 7 6.1 
3 3.3 
3 2.7 
10 9.0 
7.70 
3 2.1 
13 10.9 
21 18.6 
15 12.3 
Transitive verbs 4 3.5 
1 LJ 
16 14.5 
a 6.3 
3.92 
7 5.0 
6 5.0 
1 9 
1 8 
Intransitive verbs 0 0 ) 
0 0 
2 1.8 
0 0 
1 8 
5 3.4 
0 0 
4 3.4 
0 0 
0 0 
V.t.—v.i. 4 3.5 
4.4 
7 6.4 
6 5.4 
4.70 
9 6.5 
6 3.4 
P 4 5.3 
3 2.5 
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Parts of Speech 


N.—v.t.—v.i.—adj.—adv. 


N.—adj.—v.t. 
N.—adj.—adv. 


Pronouns 
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TaBLE I—Continued 


Number Per Cent 
Parts of Speech of for Each ms 
Words Sample 


.t.—v.i.—prep.—conj. 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 9 

0 0 

0 0 .09 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
V.t.—adj. 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

9 

0 0 .09 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
Adj.—adv. 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 9 

5 4.1 

0 0 1.02 

1 9 

0 0 

4 3.5 

1 8 
Adj.—adv.—v.i.—v.t. 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
V.t.—v.i—adj. 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 ‘ 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

2 

0 0 
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Number 


Per Cent 


Average 
Parts of Speech of for Each 
Words Sample Per Cent 

N.—v.t.—v.i.—ad]. 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 . 16 

1 

0 0 

1 9 

0 0 | 
Adv.—prep. 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 .29 

3 

0 0 

0 0 

1 .8) 


Prepositions 


N.—adv. 


Adv.—prep.—adj.—v.t.—v.i. 
—n. 


oC ceocece eco 
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I—Continued 


Number Per Cent 
Parts of Speech of for Each 9 
Words Sample Per Cent 

Prep.—conj. 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 .08 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 8 
V.t.—adj.—adv.—n. 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 .08 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 8 


It is seen from Tables I and II that nouns predominate 
in the dictionary. If we include all possibly nounal words, 


the dictionary becomes a veritable collection of nouns. The 


number of verbs amounts to only a handful when compared 
with nouns, but if the polyfunctional words involving verbs 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF Worps ACCORDING TO ParTs OF SPEECH 

Nouns 

Common ey 11.400 

Proper and' technical 2,800 
ADJECTIVES 3,500 
VERBS 

Transitive 900 

Intransitive 230 2,230 

Transitive-intransitive 1,100 
ADVERBS 500 
PRONOUNS 80 
PREPOSITIONS 20 
POLYFUNCTIONAL WORDS* 5,400 


* Conjunctions and other prepositions are absorbed in this group. 


Some conjunctions are not polyfunctional, and the fact that not even 
one of this category was caught in the “dragnet” should not make 
the above figures void. 
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were “neutralized” so as to make them just verbs, the 
number is increased to some five thousand words. By the 
same token, the number of adjectives is somewhat increased, 
but that of other parts of speech is slightly affected. 

Since the teaching of vocabulary is best adapted for 
adolescent children, that is, those who have about five years 
of schooling left, it then becomes an impossible task to 
teach all of the 23,000 words in the dictionary individually 
in that time.* Even if we exclude all technical words and 
proper nouns (some of which usually make their appearance 
in geography, history, and science anyway), we would still 
have some 20,000 words to teach. A great many words al- 
ready taught will have to be taught again because of their 
contextual nature. It, would seem that the number of words 
to teach must be limited for effective teaching and learning. 
A 12,000-word course may be a safe maximum, but it calls 
for a careful selection of words. 

Polyfunctional words should be included in the early 
phase of the course as they usually comprise most fre- 
quently used and familiar words such as oil, house, cup, 
and the like—all of which, though nouns, may be used as 
verbs. A list of such words need not be exhaustive—just 
sufficient so as to give the children an understanding of 
the principles of using nouns as verbs, and vice versa. To 
avoid the danger of confusion arising in this phase of work, 
the teacher should stress the usage of words such as “rock,” 
match,” top,” etc. A child is likely to interpret “She rocked 
the baby” in the sense of “She stoned the baby” or “to match 
curtains” in the sense of “to set curtains afire with an ap- 
plied match.” 

It should be noted that a large number of words in the 
dictionary are merely derivatives from primary words such 
as “assortment” from assort, “assumption” and “assump- 
tive” from assume, “assurance” from assure, etc. If primary 
words are taken up first, many of their derivatives need 
no more than superficial teaching. Since most derivatives 
are traced to verbs, it is profitable to include every possible 


* Using a dictionary as a textbook is not advisable for the simple 
reason that words should not be taught alphabetically. 
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verb in the course. After all, there are only between two 
and three thousand monofunctional verbs in the dictionary, 
and by developing cognates from most of them, the vocabu- 
lary is doubled or even trebled. Last but not least, a verb 
is the most important word in a sentence from the gram- 
matical point of view. 

There is no short cut in the teaching of contextual words 
owing to the fact that the shades of meaning deperd on the 
context. Some of them become idiomatic when they are ap- 
plied with peculiar words, especially with prepositions. The 
drawback is that they must be laboriously taught if the 
context is beyond a child’s grasp. On the other hand, they 
are adapted for those having “language sense.” 

Contextuality is not strictly confined to individual words. 
Groups of words may be contextual. To quote from Thorn- 
dike’s dictionary, “make up” means (1) put together, as, 
to make up cloth into a dress. (2) arrange, set up, as, to 
make up a page of type. (3) invent, as, to make up a story. 
(4) put paint, powder, etc., on the face. (5) become friends 
after a quarrel. (6) give or do in place of, as to make up 
for lost time. (7) decide, as, to make up one’s mind. “Meet 
one halfway,” properly idiomatic, is actually contextual as 
the following story illustrates. A pupil was called to the 
superintendent’s office for reprimand for being insubordinate 
to his teacher. He was urged to be on better terms with the 
teacher, and it was suggested that “if you meet him halfway 
he will do likewise”; he left the office. The next morning he 
failed to report for the opening of school, and after a brief 
search, he was located pacing up and down, and walking in 
circles in great perplexity. He had waited in vain for the 
teacher to meet him at a point halfway from the school. 

To repeat, a vocabulary should be taught to the end that 
it may improve comprehension in reading. If a child has a 
propensity for using newly acquired words that go well in 
sentences, he should be encouraged, but he should not be 
allowed to reach the point where wordiness begins to de- 
velop. He should be taught that a high-sounding word, like 
a Sunday suit, should be used on proper occasion, not all 
the time. 


The Use of Individual Hearing Aids in a 
Residential School for the Deaf? 


Heimer R. Myx.uesust, M.A. 
Director of Research, New Jersey School, West Trenton, New Jersey 


apn hearing aids have been used in schools for the 

deaf approximately fifteen years. Although the effective- 
ness of these instruments has been questioned, their value has 
been deliberately confirmed. However, results such as the 
acceleration of speech development and educational attain- 
ment have not been achieved to the extent expected when 
these instruments came into vogue. The somewhat limited 
accomplishments might be explained in part by the fact 
that experimentally controlled acoustic programs, which 
would indicate the most effective procedures for acoustic 
classes, are practically non-existent. Furthermore, the child 
receives auditory stimulation only while in the classroom 
which is a comparatively short time, even though the hearing — 
aid is used during the entire school day. 

In an attempt to determine whether individual hearing 
aids might be more adequate for some children, the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf purchased twelve such hearing 
aids for experimental purposes. The children selected to use 
these instruments are now wearing them for the ninth month. 
They wear the instruments all day except during the time 
spent in physical education classes. All twelve children used 
the hearing aids during the two months of summer vacation. 

Probably the most prominent consideration in such a 
program is whether speech and educational achievement can 
be significantly speeded up by the use of individual hearing 
aids. Another consideration of practical consequence is, 
What is the decibel loss or per cent loss for speech beyond 
which a child who has been severely deaf from infancy 
cannot learn to discriminate and comprehend speech by the 
use of individual hearing aids? 


*The writer is indebted to Superintendent C. M. Jochem and to 
the principals and teachers of the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
for their assistance in this study. 
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Several additional problems are involved, such as: What 
per cent of the population of residential schools for the deaf 
can profit by the use of individual aids?; At what chronolo- 
gical age levels can sound patterns, including comprehen- 
sion of speech, be most readily established?; Do certain 
diseases which cause hearing defects also cause other 
exigencies which increase the difficulty in establishing a 
sound pattern and ability to comprehend speech sounds?, 
and, What characteristics of the audiogram tend to insure 
accuracy of prediction of successful developmental ability 
to discriminate speech sounds? 

These problems derive primarily from work with the 
child who has not acquired normal speech prior to entering 
a school for the deaf. Obviously, the child who has a slight 
hearing defect has only slight deterioration of speech and 
the difficulty of establishing a sound pattern is greatly 
minimized. In the present study we do not claim to solve or 
even present data relative to all of these problems. Much 
more experimentation and study are necessary. 


DESCRIPTION OF CASES 


Even though the number of cases is very limited, children 
of contrastive chronological ages and presenting various 
types of audiograms were selected to wear the instruments. 
The chronological age, per cent hearing loss for speech on 
the fitted ear without the hearing aid, per cent loss for speech 
with the hearing aid, and the decrease in percentage of loss, 
are presented in Table I. 

The youngest pupil was eight years and two months of 
age at the inauguration of the study and the oldest pupil 
was seventeen years and ten months of age; the age range 
being nine years and eight months. Pupils I, II, and III were 
selected from the primary school; pupils IV, V, VI, VII 
and VIII from the intermediate school, and pupils IX, X, 
XI, and XII from the advanced school. Only pupils X and 
XI had speech and language prior to entering the school 
for the deaf. 

In Table I we find the greatest per cent loss for speech 
is 90.2 and the least severe loss is 30.0 per cent. The greatest 
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TaB_e I 


Cent Loss ror ON Firtep Ear WITH AND WITHOUT 
HEARING AID AND DECREASE IN PERCENTAGE OF Loss 


Pupil C.A % Loss % Loss Decrease in Per- 

No. eee without Aid with Aid centage of Loss 
I 8-2 87.8 9.1 78.7 
II 8-8 86.5 8.2 78.3 
III 9-8 73.3 2.5 70.8 
IV 13-1 73.3 11.4 61.9 
V 14-1 72.0 6.7 65.3 
VI 1411 90.2 15.8 74.4 
VII 15-9 78.9 24.5 54.4 
VIII 15-3 51.7 bod 50.0 
IX 15-11 69.2 6.6 62.6 
x. 17-2 30.0 6.1 23.9 
XI 17-4 53.2 1.0 62.2 
XII 17-10 45.4 4.7 40.7 


* The percentages were computed by the method devised and 
ne by the American Medical Association’s Council on Physi- 
cal Therapy (1). This method was used because four frequency 
areas are included and because these areas are weighted statistically 
according to their importance in hearing speech. 


decrease in percentage of loss is 78.7. The greatest per cent 
loss with the hearing aid is 24.5. Five of the children have 
less than 70 per cent loss and seven have more than 70 
per cent loss. 


Fitrtinc THE Hearinea AID 


Because results from acoustic training cannot be expected 
unless there is adequate amplification throughout the speech 
range, fitting the instrument to the particular characteristics 
of the audiogram is considered of paramount importance. 
Tests of discrimination and comprehension of speech and 
the interpretation of results based on these tests assume 
that there is adequate amplification to compensate for the 
hearing defect. Thus, in fitting the instrument, a series of 
tests were used to ascertain the gain per frequency. This 
method of fitting has been described by Galloway (2) and 
will not be reiterated here. All pupils were fitted with a 
vacuum tube type of instrument. Because of the severe loss 
in both ears, the less defective ear was fitted in all cases. 

Audiometric charts showing the response on the fitted 
ear, before and after the hearing aid was fitted, are presented 
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for each pupil. In referring to these charts we note that in 
all cases the gain is sufficient to produce hearing acuity at 
conversational level between the frequencies of 256 and 
4096. The per cent loss with the hearing aid for Pupils I, 
II, III, and IV, as shown by the charts, varies from 2.5 
per cent to 11.4 per cent. In no case is the response on a 
frequency within the speech range below 30 decibels. 

In considering the charts for Pupils V, VI, and VII we 
find that the gain is not so satisfactory. Pupil VI has the 
most inadequate gain throughout the speech range. However, 
the compensation is sufficient to warrant the expectation of 
results. In Table I we find that Pupil VI likewise has the 
greatest per cent loss for speech, the loss being 90.2 per cent. 
Considering the severe hearing defect and considering that 
the maximum gain on any particular frequency by the use 
of individual aids is approximately 50 decibels, this pupil’s 
gain probably represents maximum compensation. 

Pupil VII has the greatest per cent loss for speech with 
the hearing aid,—24.5 (Table I) From the chart for Pupil 
VII we see that there is no audiometric response beyond 
frequency 2048. According to the system of calculation used 
in this study (1), total loss of hearing between 2048 and 
4096 involves a total loss for twenty per cent of the speech 
sounds. Presumably it is not possible to compensate for the 
lack of hearing in this area by any method of amplification. 
But, inasmuch as the gain is adequate on the remainder of 
the speech range, Pupil VII’s progress according to our 
tests of discrimination and comprehension of speech has been 
satisfactory and the continuance of her wearing the instru- 
ment is justified. 

Pupils VIII, IX, X, XI, and XII have the least severe 
losses and consequently according to the tests of gain have 
almost normal hearing acuity with the hearing aid. This 
is especially true of Pupil XI, but in the anticipation and 
interpretation of results, the factor of distortion also must 
be considered. Although the tests of gain reveal that the 
hearing acuity approximates the normal, distortion produced 
by mechanical amplification has been introduced and nor- 
mal speech will not necessarily follow. 
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A gross measure of distortion has been employed in this 
study. This measure consisted of sending the pure tones 
of the audiometer through an amplifier and loud speaker 
into the microphone of the hearing aid, as was done in 
measuring the decrease in percentage of loss. However, 
instead of the pupil listening with the ear piece of the 
hearing aid, this is done by persons having normal hearing. 
While this method is subjective, it reveals obvious distor- 
tions at the higher levels of intensity. The problem of distor- 
tion becomes increasingly difficult as the need for ampli- 
fication or gain increases. 

After the instruments have been fitted and the gain 
checked, as stated above, it is necessary to exercise con- 
tinual care of them in order to assure optimum performance. 
Batteries are not allowed to go below the point of maximum 
performance specified by the manufacturer. 


THE VARIABLES AND RESULTS 


Controlling all the variables in such a study is practically 
impossible. Nevertheless certain criteria which will assist 
in the evaluation of results have been established. First, a 
test of ability to discriminate speech sounds was admin- 
istered to the pupils at the time the instruments were fitted. 
These tests have been repeated once a month to ascertain 
changes in the child’s ability to discriminate such sounds. 
Second, speech recordings were made for each pupil at the 
inauguration of the study and these have been repeated at 
three month intervals. The presumption is that as the child’s 
ability to discriminate speech sounds progresses, his speech 
will correlatively show improvement. Third, a test of ability 
to comprehend speech, per se, has recently been admin- 
istered and will be re-administered monthly. Fourth, intelli- 
gence and achievement test records will be used as a back- 
ground for interpreting the collected data. 

When a child having a severe hearing loss has hearing 
acuity at the conversational level by the use of a hearing aid, 
this child within certain limits is ceasing to exist in a silent 
world and is now experiencing a hearing world. Objective 
data relative to the effect this experiential change has on the 
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child’s attitudes would be important. Certainly the child’s 
affective life is being influenced. Because of the varying 
chronological ages of our group, available personality in- 
ventories were not applicable and no objective data on this 
problem have been collected. That modifications of the 
pupils’ total behavioral reactions are occurring seems ap- 
parent from observation. “He seems more normal,” “She 
seems to be blossoming out,” are typical comments of per- 
sons coming in daily contact with these pupils. These per- 
sonality changes are especially noticeable in the children at 
the lower chronological age levels. 

As from one to two years of constant use of the instru- 
ments is considered necessary to achieve maximum results, 
only the following general conclusions can be made at this 
time. (A report of the complete results will be made at a 
later date.) 

1. All pupils have shown improvement in speech. 

2. Ability to discriminate speech sounds has changed, all 
pupils showing improvement. 

3. The greatest change and progress have occurred with 
the pupils at the lower chronological age levels. 

4. All pupils have experienced desirable attitudinal 
changes. 
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A Survey of Acoustic Training Programs 


and Accomplishments in the Public 
Residential Schools for the Deaf! 


CiypE W. Jounson, B.A. 
Instructor in the Illinois School, Jacksonville, Illinois 


F™ major objectives in any acoustic training program 

were listed in the constructive 1940 and 1942 reports of 
the Committee on the Use of Hearing of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
These objectives are: The improvement of speech, language 
growth, educational acceleration, improved mental hygiene 
and aesthetic growth. 

Does a sixth objective, the development of hearing vo- 
cabularies, merit inclusion in such statements of aims? 
Many members of the profession have contended that work 
spent in developing hearing vocabularies would benefit too 
few acoustic training pupils; others have maintained that 
insufficient emphasis has been placed upon this phase of 
the work. 

An attempt was made in the present survey to collect 
information which might show to what degree the public 
residential schools for the deaf felt they were succeeding 
in training the hearing of their acoustic pupils. If the num- 
ber of pupils who could understand language through their 
hearing alone proved to be large, then the conclusion might 
be made that the development of hearing vocabularies 
should become a major objective in such work. If the num- 
ber was found to be small, then there would seem to be 


* At the suggestion of Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes Johnson, chairman of 
the Section on Auricular Training and Rhythm of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, a survey of acoustic training pro- 
grams and accomplishments in the public residential schools for the 
deaf was conducted by Mr. Johnson in 1942. The results of this survey 
were intended to furnish material for the Auricular Training Section’s 
discussions at the Florida Convention in 1943. When the convention 
was postponed, it was decided that the findings should be published 
in the hope that they would offer the opportunity for consideration 
and further study until the Convention again is able to resume its 
biennial meetings. 
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little or no advantage to be gained from the addition of 
such training to the programs in general. 

Other questions which long have remained unanswered 
were included. They were designed to learn how many 
pupils entered public residential schools for the deaf with 
the ability to understand language through their hearing 
and able to talk, how many pupils were transfers from the 
public schools because of unsatisfactory progress, and ap- 
proximately how much time was being devoted to acoustic 
training by the various schools. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please return to: Clyde W. Johnson, Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
(Use back of this sheet for amplification or explanation) 


1. When was work with electrical hearing aids begun in your school? 


3. How many pupils HERO GREY? 
4. How long is your daily academic schedule? ............ hours 


5. The following table is designed to show the time the pupils have 
available and use the multiple aids daily. For example, if 25 pupils 
have receivers at their desks for three hours of a daily six-hour 
academic schedule, this group should be listed as 50%. If the table 
_ = enable you to explain your plan, please use the back of 
the sheet. 


ulgteteoemine pupils use aids ............% of time 
Kosten pupils use aids ............% of time 
pupils use aids ............% of time 
pupils use aids ............% of time 


6. A. How many of the pupils in question 3 came into your school 
= understand language through their hearing and able to 
B. Of the remainder of the pupils in question 3, how many do you 
consider you have now trained to understand language through 
their hearing without the benefit of lip-reading? ............ 
C. How many more of this remainder do you expect to train to 
understand language through their hearing after a longer period 
D. How many of the children in question 3 do you feel will never 
be able to understand language through their hearing without 
the benefit of speech-reading even though other benefits justify 
continuing their hearing aid work? ............ 


2. How many multiple hearing ‘aids do you now have in use? ...... 
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7. A. How many of the pupils in question 3 use aids in classes which 
also have oral pupils not using the hearing aids? ............ 
B. How many of them are in classes which also have manual 
8. How many of the pupils in question 3 came to you from the 
public schools because they were not making satisfactory prog- 
oA. red many of your pupils have available individual hearing 
B. By whom are these aids owned? ............ by pupils 
C. How many of these pupils wear their aids most of the day? 
A 


10. A. Do you use basic word lists for the training of hearing vo- 


(If so, please explain on back of sheet 
where these words are obtained.) 

11. Have you had instances where the pupils’ ears have been injured 
in any way through the use of hearing aids? ............ how 
(If possible please explain briefly on the back 
of this sheet, giving your otologist’s explanation and findings, and 
tell whether it was possible to resume the use of the aid later.) 


Name of Individual Preparing Report ...................0eeeeeeeee 


This questionnaire was sent to each of the 65 public 
residential schools for the deaf in the United States with 
the explanation, in an accompanying letter, that its results 
were to be made available to the Section on Auricular Train- 
ing and Rhythm of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf. 

Forty-six schools replied to the questionnaire. Of the 
nineteen schools not answering, eight listed no pupils in the 
1942 “C” Classification in the ANNALS (Number taught 
wholly or chiefly by hearing). Thus it may be assumed 
that only eleven schools with established programs of 
acoustic training failed to answer the questionnaire. 

The question, “When was electrical hearing aid work 
begun in your school?” was included chiefly for assembling 
this information where it could be made a matter of record. 
A number of schools reported that there was no definite 
information available so they listed the date when their 
present established programs of acoustic training were be- 
gun. Miss Margaret Bodycomb, dean of the Pennsylvania 
School, said she did not consider that acoustic training work 
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TABLE I 
< $ 3 2 
2 | 3 ait 
& = 3 3 3 3 
| | | 28 | ge 
| 38 af | 23 
> 
si | | ds u 
| | | | $3 | £2 | | 
Arizona 1932 80 7 12 15 0 0 0 
Arkansas 1937 263 11 131 50 108 74 82 
Colorado 1928 208 28 2 35 32 0 44 
Connecticut 
merican 1932 214 24 173 81 124 124 72 
Mystic 19: 131 37 131 100 0 0 0 ; 
Kendall 1935 81 0 44 54 28 28 64 H 
Florida 1937* | 254 17 70 28 10 14 i 
Georgia 1930 |* 317 0 61 19 1 1 ; 
daho 1932* 97 0 75 77 : 
Tilinois 925 552 161 46 179 179 70 | 
Indiana 1925 416 63 75 18 45 ; 
nsas 1940 210 21 18 9 18 18 100 ‘ 
Kentucky 361 0 0 0 = 
Louisiana 
State School 1941 254 20 30 12 30 30 100 
For Deaf 47 2 0 0 - 
Main 1921* 105 2 1 1 ~ _ _ 
ee aT Frederick} 1928 170 15 114 67 0 0 0 4 
Massachusetts 
Beverly 1932 85 0 63 74 0 0 0 
Boston 1932 143 0 94 66 46 0 49 
Michigan 1941 360 63 79 22 72 0 91 
Minnesota** 1930 285 40 23 
Montana 1938 88 50 57 0 0 
Nebraska 1936 194 15 43 22 22 26 
New Jersey 1937 360 45 210 58 75 0 36 
New York 
-Y. Schoo 1925 243 0 25 0 0 
St. Mary’s 1937 232 24 36 16 17 17 47 
Central N _ 133 48 36 24 0 50 
Rochester 1906 212 161 76 76 76 47 
Ohio 1930 354 18 18 18 18 28 
Oklahoma 
Sulphur 1940 262 92 35 92 92 100 
Taft 22 12 
Oregon** 1934 115 27 88 77 _- - - 
Pennsylvania 
Pa. School 1931* 536 221 231 43 231 210 100 
West. Pa. 1926 303 23 161 53 45 45 28 
Pa. Oral 1937 95 0 95 100 0 0 0 
South Carolina 1940 131 94 83 63 42 30 51 
South Dakota 1940 105 17 70 67 17 0 24 
Tennessee 1936 325 76 187 58 36 0 19 
‘exas 
School for Deaf 1932 499 73 245 49 32 32 13 
Inst. for Colored 91 0 0 0 
Vermont 1933 63 0 63 100 0 0 0 
Virginia, Staunton | 1930 | 229 18 98 43 20 16 20 
Washington 1939 151 0 60 40 0 0 0 
West Virginia 
Romney 1930 267 0 110 41 50 0 45 
Institute 1928 0 2 72 0 0 0 
isconsin 1935 220 0 180 82 0 0 
Totals 9,892 | 1,183 | 4,060 41 | 1,490 | 1,057 37 
¢ Macemen -faly one ald previous to 1937; Idaho had had one ald since 1932 but no definite acoustic 


two aids 941; Maine, multiple aids not being used because of inability 

. get Eyres oe School had aids previous to 1931 but full-time m instituted then. 
** Unable to re lgurst for — of pupils using hearing aids any set time in advanced depart- 
ments of and 
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with hearing aids was begun there until the pupils were 
using the aids throughout the day’s academic work. Other 
schools, as noted in the footnotes, made similar remarks. 

Miss Sarah L. Elliott of the Rochester School entered this 
interesting comment in regard to the date, 1906, listed for 
that school. “In 1906 a set of 15 long-distance telephones 
supplied by the Stromberg Carlson Company of Rochester 
was installed in one classroom and about one third of the 
children in the school were able to make use of them. Their 
speech was helped by the training given. Each pupil was 
able to control the intensity of each receiver by means of a 
switch on his desk. Some form of group hearing aid has been 
used in the school ever since.” This early experiment pos- 
sibly antedates any electrical hearing aid work given in 
schools for the deaf. A more complete report of the project 
was published in the February, 1941, issue of the Rochester 
Advocate, which quoted a detailed account written by 
Dr. Westervelt in January, 1906. 

Table I shows that the total enrollment of the 46 report- 
ing schools was 9,892 pupils, which is 72 per cent of the 
enrollment of all public residential schools as of October 20, 
1941. 

The column listing the “Number classified as C in the 
ANNALS, January, 1942” is included for the convenience of 
the reader in any comparison he may wish to make between 
these figures and the ones reported in this survey. It is 
significant to note that some schools apparently list all 
pupils receiving acoustic training in the “C” classification. 
Others list only a small proportion of their acoustic training 
pupils, There would appear to be no standard practice in 
this respect. 

The number of pupils using hearing aids according to 
the present survey was 4,060 or 41 per cent of the total 
enrollment of the schools which reported. Only four schools 
stated they had no pupils receiving training with electrical 
hearing aids and two of these expressed the hope they soon 
would be able to begin such programs. 

The question concerning the number using hearing aids 
more than 50 per cent of their academic time was con- 
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TABLE II 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF ACADEMIC TIME WHEN HEARING 
Arps AVAILABLE DaILy TO THE PUPILS RECELVING Acoustic 
TRAINING.* 


Percentage of Time 


School | or | 10 | 15 | #0 | #6| 35 | 40 | 60 | 65 | | 100 


Number} Arizona 6 6 
of Arkansas 71 12 48 
Pupils | Colorado 19 11 10 32 


Florida 10 30 | 20 10 k 
Georgia 50 60 1 
Idaho 17} 30] 28 
Illinois 75 179 
Indi 30 45 


Frederick 
Boston 48 19 a7 


62 
New Jersey 135 75 
School 24) 36 
Central N. Y. 24 24 


Pa. School 21 210 
South Carolina 51 21 12] 30 


South Dakota 37 16 17 
11 16 | 20 


Staunton 70 8 4 
W irginia 


Romney 60 50 
Institute 11 10 
Wisconsin 


Totals 279 | 330 | 892 | 288 | 79 | 51 | 151 | 116 | 282 | 20 | 109 | 921 


* Some schools which were included in Table I are omitted because their o>. ~ wi number of 
pupils to whom the hearing aids were available did not permit accurate presenta‘ 


sidered to be one of the most important of the survey. 
It was extremely difficult to estimate this percentage accu- 
rately in some cases and errors may have been made because 
of misinterpretation of the reports. Only four schools were 
in the 100 per cent category. Twelve schools had no pupils 
using the hearing aids more than 50 per cent of the time. 
One thousand four hundred ninety, or 37 per cent, of all the 
pupils receiving acoustic training in the reporting schools, 
had hearing aids available more than 50 per cent of the 


— 
onnecticu 
Mystic 
Kendal i 
Kansas 18 
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time, and 1,057, or 26 per cent, had them available all their 
academic time. 

These figures indicate that there was little uniformity in 
the time which was spent on acoustic training with electrical 
hearing aids in the reporting schools. Not all those answer- 
ing the questionnaire are listed in Table II because some 
did not include a sufficient breakdown of the time during 
which hearing aids were available to the pupils. 

In 34 schools with a total of 3,346 pupils receiving 
acoustic training, only 921 pupils, or 28 per cent, had hear- 
ing aids available throughout their academic day. The next 
largest total was 892 pupils who had hearing aids available 
15 per cent of their academic time. 

Some schools with a few hearing aids used them for 
comparatively few pupils yet made them available to these 
pupils all day for their class work. Other schools scattered 
their acoustic training work by using a few hearing aids for 
large numbers of pupils, with the result that no pupil in 
such schools had acoustic training for more than 10 or 15 
per cent of their academic time. 

The ideal goal in acoustic training work would be, of 
course, to train the hearing of all acoustic pupils so that it 
could be used for its most highly prized function, the under- 
standing of spoken language. Obviously, due to the degree 
of auditory impairment in many of the acoustic pupils and 
to other factors, it is not possible with today’s equipment 
and methods to achieve this goal for a high percentage of 
the acoustic pupils. Yet every worker familiar with the 
acoustic training programs being carried on at a number 
of schools knows that there are many pupils who have 
started their training without the ability to use their hearing 
for the intelligent understanding of conversation, and who 
have progressed to the point where such an achievement 
has been made possible. 

How many acoustic pupils are being trained to this de- 
gree? This question has remained unanswered for several 
reasons. One is that no one apparently has asked the schools 
what they have accomplished in this respect. Another is 
that those interested in acoustic training have purposely 
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TaBLeE III 


Snowine or Acoustic TRAINING Puprits, Upon ENTRY 
or AFTER TRAINING, TO UNDERSTAND LANGUAGE THROUGH 
Hearine “ALONE.” 


2 ze los | BB es 
2 3 32/3 23 
(28 | 32/32 | 
se laze | $32 
© | £2 | | 882 
3 | 825/583 3 3 388] 
ag | 2 §- aS 15385 | 
zs | (283) [aces | ass 
Arizona 12 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 
Arkansas 131 10 15 36 30 70 50 62 
Colorado 72 | 12 15 — 50 
Connecticut 
erican’ 173 23 25 o* ig 173* 0 0 
Mystic 131 27 27 = 
Kendall 44 5 11 6 25 39 45 
Florida 70 4 13 2 3 55 7 26 
Georgia 61 5 0 0 7 _ 11 11 
Idaho % 14 15 6 18 35 32 52 
Illinois 254 40 53 52 23 108t 29 50 
indiana 75 17 18 25 15 17 53 77 
Kansas 18 2 4 4 6 4 56 78 
Louisiana State 30 5 3 
Maryland, Frederick} 114 11 16 102 = 
Massachusetts, 
oston 94 9 10 12 64 23 32 
Michigan 79 29 29 33 7 20 51 87 
Minnesota 30 33 0 0 22 0 51 
Montana 50 10 0 0 20 0 50 
Nebraska 6 12 10 a _— 12 26 
New Jersey 210 60 35 35 80 33 62 
New York 
N. Y. School 0 0 0 0 5 
St. Mary's 36 15 15 2 2 20 - 11 53 
Central N. Y. 48 12 
ester 161 15 19 34 16 92 31 43 
Ohio 8 20 15 20 54 66 
Oklahoma, Sulphur 92 0 0 10 
Oregon 88 17 17 3 0 68 3 23 
Pennsylvania 
Pa. School 231 50 50 -t -} = 
West. Pa. 161 18 19 41 _ - 25 37 
Pa. Oral 95 8 8 = 
South Carolina 83 26 26 24 21 43 54 86 
South Dakota 70 0 7 = 
Tennessee 187 16 14 27 29 84 30 37 
Vermont 63 4 25 29 46 54 
Virginia, Staunton 98 3 7 
Washington 60 6 6 3 7 43 16 27 
West Virginia 
Institute 21 1 8 5 12 3 81 95 
isconsin 180 5 48 72 _ 16 40 65 
Totals 3,996 565 667 459 289 = ©|1,297 19 35 


* We have in’ ted these questions to mean that: We have already trained or hope to train in 
> future ee earing to the point where the child may rely upon it and it alone for the purposes 
of conversation. 

+ Of this total, 99 are oral department pupils who are not expected to achieve this ability from 
their acoustic training. The nine are in the acoustic department of 155 pupils. 

¢ Hearing and seeing method used at all times. 
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been loath to make any statements during their pioneering 
work in the comprehensive training of the hearing. Still 
another important factor has been the realization that until 
standardized tests are devised, the ability of the pupils to 
use their hearing may not be reported in the most desirable 
manner which would include an exact description of the 
degree of difficulty of the language used. In spite of this 
latter handicap, however, many executives and teachers were 
willing to be placed on record in this survey with their 
estimates of accomplishments in this phase of acoustic 
training work. 

To evaluate such reports it was first necessary to learn 
how many of the pupils who were receiving acoustic train- 
ing were transfers from the public schools because their 
hearing defects made it impossible to do satisfactory work 
there. Although 46 schools returned questionnaires, it was 
possible to use the reports from only 40 schools with a 
total enrollment of 9,181 pupils in the recording of Table III. 

These 40 schools reported that 565 of their 3,996 pupils 
receiving acoustic training were transfers from the public 
schools. This total represented 14 per cent of the acoustic 
pupils. It also represented 6 per cent of the total enrollment 
of these 40 schools. 

The same schools stated that 667 of their acoustic pupils 
could understand language through their hearing and were 
able to talk upon entry in the school for the deaf. This total 
was 17 per cent of the acoustic pupils and 7 per cent of the 
total enrollment of the schools. 

By subtracting the number of public school transfers from 
the number who could talk and hear upon entry, it is seen 
that only 102 pupils fell in this category. This indicates 
that these 40 schools for the deaf originally enrolled only 
about 1 per cent of their children as beginning pupils who 
could talk and hear. The parents of all the other pupils 
who could talk and hear first sent them to the public schools 
and later made the transfer to the schools for the deaf be- 
cause of the unsatisfactory progress their children were 
making. 

Question 6B asked for estimates of the number of pupils, 
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excluding those who could talk and hear upon entry, who 
had been trained to understand language through their 
hearing without the benefit of lip-reading. The wording of 
this question may seem unnecessarily harsh to many readers, 
as it did to some who filled out the questionnaire, because it 
eliminated so many acoustic pupils who could understand 
language only through a combination of hearing and lip- 
reading. 

The inquiry was worded in that manner to bring forth for 
critical consideration the question of just how far our schools 
have been able to progress along this line. Some who failed 
to include definite answers to this question gave various 
reasons, including the following: “We make no special tests 
to determine how many of our pupils can understand lan- 
guage through hearing alone because all our work is done 
with the sight-hearing method.” “Our program has not been 
sufficiently developed to make any accurate estimate of this 
ability.” “We would prefer not to make any such evaluation 
until standardized dictation tests are available for such a 
purpose.” 

The comment of Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes Johnson, super- 
vising teacher of the acoustic department of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, was typical of the remarks made by 
some of the schools which did report on the question: “We 
are probably much in the minority in favoring so strongly 
the training of the hearing to the point of understanding 
without lip-reading. Our pupils ordinarily combine hearing 
and lip-reading. In fact, only about 20-30 minutes a day 
are devoted to exercises which use hearing without lip- 
reading. Yet if people with normal hearing are able to 
understand without sight, we cannot feel satisfied until our 
acoustically trained deaf children can too—at least to the 
limits of their hearing and learning and our teaching ability. 
We find it is possible to train many of our acoustic pupils 
to hear and understand language without watching the 
speaker’s lips and the added drill on vocabulary and lan- 
guage necessary to achieve this also produces added facility 
in the use of the words, so the time cannot be considered 
wasted.” 
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Twenty-eight schools with a total of 2,760 acoustic train- 
ing pupils submitted reports on the questions relating to the 
training of the hearing of their pupils to the point where they 
could understand language without the aid of lip-reading. 
Enough comments were made to assure the writer that few, 
if any, of these reporters considered “the understanding of 
language” to mean only the writing of a limited number 
of short drill sentences, the pattern of which had been 
established by constant repetition. 

The results show that of the 2,760 pupils whose records 
were available for such a compilation, 459, or 17%, of those 
who entered the schools unable to understand language 
through their hearing alone could utilize it for that purpose 
at the time the survey was made. 

They show further that 289, or 10 per cent, of the acoustic 
pupils in these 28 schools were expected to be able to use 
their hearing for the understanding of language after addi- 
tional training. 

A total of 1,223 pupils, or 44% of those receiving acoustic 
training in these schools were classified as individuals who 
“never will be able to understand language through their 
hearing without the benefit of lip-reading even though other 
benefits justify continuing their hearing aid work.” 

The totals for these 28 schools (it is to be noted that they 
are not the same as the totals for all the schools listed in 
Table III) show: 493 pupils able to hear and talk upon 
entry, 459 trained to understand language without the use 
of lip-reading, and 289 who were expected to be trained to 
do so. Combining these figures gives a total of 1,241 pupils 
which represents 45 per cent of the 2,760 receiving acoustic 
training in these 28 schools. 

This number would seem to be a sufficiently great pro- 
portion to justify far more intensive effort in the training 
of hearing through the development of hearing vocabularies 
than has been the practice in many schools. It also would 
indicate that the development of hearing vocabularies should 
be included as a major objective in acoustic training pro- 
grams. 

Little comment is necessary in regard to this table. The 
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TABLE IV 
3 3 3 8 
3 713 
> 
2/9] H | a 
Arizona 12 1 1 0 1 0 1 
Arkansas 131 4 1 5 2 0 0 
Colorado 72 4 0 5 3 0 0 
Connecticut 
American 173 13 0 3 3 - = 
Mystic 131 4 0 0 - 0 
Kendall 44 6 0 5 3 44 0 
Florida 70 7 1 4 3 3 0 
Georgia 6. > 1 0 1 1 0 0 
Idaho 75 3 0 3 0 75 0 
llinois* 18 9 4 5 99 0 
ndiana 75 5 0 4 4 75 0 
Kansas 18 2 0 2 1 0 0 
Louisiana Statet 30 3 7 0 7 0 0 
Mainet 1 8 0 1 
Maryland, Frederick 114 2 0 5 2 3 0 
Massachusetts i 
Beverly 63 3 0 0 0 63 0 j 
Boston 94 6 3 12 4 94 0 
Michigan 79 6 0 5 3 0 0 
Minnesota 6 0 2 1 43 0 
Montana 50 1 0 0 _ 0 0 
Nebraska 3 0 22 ll — _ 
New Jersey 210 16 12 3 15 0 0 
New York 
N. Y. Schoo 60 3 0 4 1 1 0 
St. Mary’s 36 4 0 1 0 0 0 
Central N. Y 48 2 5 0 _ 0 0 
ester 161 6 6 14 18 10 0 
Ohio 2 12 6 16 65 0 
Oklahoma, Sulphur§ 92 2 70 2 37 0 0 
on 88 11 0 2 2 - 0 
Pennsylvania 
Pa. School 1 21 5 2 2 _ 0 
West. Pa. 161 10 0 3 2 0 0 
Pa. Oral 95 2 0 0 _ 0 0 
South Carolina 83 5 13 8 21 0 0 
South Dakota 70 2 0 0 - 0 0 
Tennessee 187 18 0 0 _ 0 0 
Texas 245 6 0 11 - 0 0 
Vermont 63 1 0 1 1 0 0 
Virginia, Staunton 98 5 0 0 - 28 0 
ashington 60 2 0 3 2 _ 0 
West Virginia 
Romney 110 6 0 3 3 0 0 
Institute 21 1 5 1 2 0 21 
Wisconsin 180 10 0 10 5 _- 0 
Totals 4,060 241 150 154 181 602 22 
* Figures do not include 15 individual power sets. 
+ Individual sets are owned by a hearing aid company. 
Multiple aids not used because of inability to get repairs. 
About half of the individual sets owned by the school are used in the primary department and the 
children remove most of them during play. The older pupils wear theirs most of the time. 
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proportion of pupils using each multiple hearing aid avail- 
able in the school is clearly shown, ranging from the average 
of eight acoustic pupils per multiple aid in the Oregon 
School to the 63 pupils per multiple aid in the Vermont 
School. 

In the data on individual aids an encouraging feature is 
noticeable. The fact that of the 304 individual aids available, 
154 were owned by the pupils indicates a growing con- 
sciousness on the part of the parents that hearing aid train- 
ing is worthy of their co-operation in furnishing aids for 
their children. Although the estimate that only 181, or 60 
per cent, of these aids were worn most of the day by the 
pupils might seem disheartening, those engaged in acoustic 
training work know that many school campuses, with their 
manual influences, are poor proving grounds for the wearing 
of hearing aids outside the classrooms. It is also true that 
full appreciation of the benefits of an individual hearing 
aid frequently does not come until the pupil has been out 
of school for from one to two years. It is then that many 
of those who can be benefited either buy aids themselves 
from their earnings or ask for assistance from the state 
rehabilitation agencies for the purchase of devices. 


INFORMATION NOT INCLUDED IN THE TABLES 


Question 10 of the questionnaire asked if basic word lists 
were used for the training of hearing vocabularies and, if so, 
where the words were obtained. As in the case of time spent 
on acoustic training little uniformity was observable in the 
answers. 

About one half of the reporting schools indicated they 
paid little attention to the training of hearing vocabularies. 
One said: “There is some individual drill with basic vocabu- 
lary lists using primary sounds and similar sounds but this 
work is more or less incidental and is not carried on regu- 
larly.” 

The greatest number agreeing on any one source of words 
used for hearing vocabularies were the eight schools which 
said they formed their lists by choosing words from text- 
books, daily activities, current events, and other immediate 
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needs and interests of the pupils. The vocabularies in these 
instances all were graded according to the academic level 
of the pupils as nearly as possible with the help of reading 
textbook vocabulary guides. Two schools said they had 
discarded work with the Horn and Thorndike lists in favor 
of such a plan. 

Miss Jean Utley, at that time supervising teacher of the 
acoustic department of the South Carolina School, described 
her program as follows: “We have a definite program of 
discrimination from the preparatory class through the ad- 
vanced department. The daily lessons are prepared far in 
advance so that each year certain ‘necessities’ in the ‘learn- 
ing-to-hear’ program are included. These lessons are based 
on a graded basic vocabulary—first through eighth. Each 
grade’s list is a corhposite basic vocabulary list made up of 
children’s own words, 7.e., not those taken from lists sug- 
gested by adult literature. Unpublished master’s theses and 
doctorate dissertations were obtained to compile these lists. 
At least ten and in some cases fifteen lists are represented 
in each grade’s list. (As yet this is an unpublished work.)” 

In an effort to determine just how much justification there 
may be for the frequently voiced caution against harming 
the hearing of pupils through the improper use of amplified 
electrical hearing aids, question 11 asked if there had been 
any instances in which the pupils’ ears had been injured in 
any way through the use of hearing aids. No one reported 
any known injury to the pupils’ hearing. Two stated there 
had been some instances of irritation of the outer ear, result- 
ing from contact with the receiver but that the trouble in 
this respect was only temporary. Thus one must conclude 
either that teachers of acoustic training are exceptionally 
careful in their fitting of hearing aids or that warnings of the 
type which have been given are not justified on the basis of 
actual experience. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER SURVEYS 


It is of interest to compare the results of this study with 
the estimates of others regarding the number of pupils who 
have received training of the hearing. Only 1.5 per cent of 
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the pupils in schools for the deaf in the United States were 
being taught by the auricular method in 1897, according to 
Jones.? He reported that the percentage dropped to 1.2 in 
1907 and to 1 in 1917. 

Miss Bodycomb in her Convention talk in 1941 said it 
was estimated at the 1920 Convention that only 2 per cent 
of all pupils were being taught by the auricular method but 
that 40-45 per cent could profit in some degree by such 
training. 

The Day-Fusfeld-Pintner Survey’ revealed that, in 1924, 
1.5 per cent of the pupils of the residential schools studied 
were being taught by the oral and auricular method and 
13.2 per cent of the day-schools, or 3.2 per cent of the total 
number investigated. In its conclusion this survey asked 
why more work along these lines was not being done. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf has conducted two surveys, in 1935 and 
1940,* the results of which can be compared in some respects 
with the present study if only the figures pertaining to the 
public residential schools are used from the Association 
surveys. 

With approximately the same number of responses from 
public residential schools, the 1935 Association survey 
showed that 31.2 per cent of the total enrollment was re- 
ceiving some acoustic training, and the 1940 Association 
survey showed 33.7 per cent. The present study’s percentage 
was 41, revealing an appreciable increase in the two-year 
period. An indication that this increase might be even larger 
than shown can be seen in the comparison of the number of 
group hearing aids owned by the schools. The 1940 Associa- 
tion survey reported this to be 282 while the present study 
reported only 241. The absence from this 1942 report of 


? Jones, J. W., “One Hundred Years of History in the Education of 
the Deaf in America and Its Present Status,” ANNALS, vol. 63, no. 1, 
January 1918, p. 12. 

* Day, H. E., Fusfeld, I. S., and Pintner, R., A Survey of American 
Schools for the Deaf, 1924-1925, National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1928, p. 209. 

‘Watson, R. B., and Watson, N. A., “Hearing Aids in Schools for 
the Deaf,” Volta Review, April and May 1937; and O’Connor, C. D., 
“The Use of Residual Hearing.” Volta Review, June 1940. 
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returns from the Lexington Avenue and Clarke Schools and 
others which have large numbers of group hearing aids may 
account for this disparity. 

One of the most striking differences between the 1940 
Association survey and the present one was the information 
concerning the time the hearing aids were used. The Asso- 
ciation study reported that 1,700, or 46 per cent, of the 
3,733 pupils receiving acoustic training were using the hear- 
ing aids “the major part of the day.” The present study 
showed that 1,490, or 37 per cent, of the 4,060 pupils re- 
ceiving acoustic training had the hearing aids available 
“more than 50 per cent of the academic day” and that only 
1,057, or 26 per cent, had them available throughout the 
academic day. Thus, in spite of an increase in the number 
of pupils receiving acoustic training, a drop is noted in the 
time spent if one considers that “the major part of the day” 
and “more than 50 per cent of the academic day” are the 
same. The only other explanation would appear to be that 
some of those answering the Association survey considered 
“the major part of the day” to be less than “50 per cent of 
the academic day.” 


SUMMARY 


Forty-six public residential schools for the deaf answered 
the questionnaire on acoustic training programs and accom- 
plishments which was distributed in the spring of 1942. 

The total enrollment of these schools was 9,892, or 72 
per cent, of the enrollment of all public residential schools. 

The number of pupils using hearing aids was 4,060, or 
41 per cent, of the total enrollment. 

Of these pupils 1,057, or 26 per cent, had hearing aids 
available 100 per cent of their academic time. 

Of the same pupils 1,490, or 37 per cent, had them avail- 
able more than 50 per cent of their academic time. 

There was little uniformity in the amount of time the 
different schools made hearing aids available to their pupils. 

Forty schools reported that 565, or 14 per cent, of their 
pupils who were receiving acoustic training, were transfers 
from the public schools because of unsatisfactory progress 
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there. This figure represented 6 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment of these schools. 

The same 40 schools reported that 667, or 16 per cent, of 
their acoustic pupils could understand language through 
their hearing and were able to talk upon entry. This was 
7 per cent of the total enrollment. 

Twenty-eight schools reported that of their acoustic 
pupils who could not understand language through their 
hearing upon entry, 459, or 17 per cent, had been trained to 
the point where they could do so without the benefit of 
lip-reading. An additional 289, or 10 per cent, were expected 
to be trained to do so. A total of 1,223, or 44 per cent, were 
not expected to be able to acquire this ability. 

Thus a total of 1,241, or 45 per cent, of the 2,760 acoustic 
pupils in these 28 schools could be classified as able or 
expected to be able to understand language through their 
hearing alone. 

This fact would. appear to justify far more intensive 
efforts toward developing hearing vocabularies than is the 
present practice in many schools. Also this ability in such 
a large proportion of the acoustic pupils indicates that the 
development of hearing vocabularies should be included as 
a major objective of acoustic training programs. 

The 42 schools with hearing aid equipment had a total of 
241 multiple aids in use. They owned 150 individual hearing 
aids. Individual hearing aids also were owned by 154 pupils. 

There was little uniformity in the sources of basic word 
lists used for acoustic training. About one half of the schools 
indicated they did not use basic word lists for this purpose. 

No school reported a case of injury to any child’s hearing 
from the use of an electrical hearing aid. 
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Language Teaching—The Greatest Thing 


Wes ey Lauritsen, M.A. 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota 


J OHN RUSKIN, a famous English writer, once said: “The 

more I think of it, I find this conclusion more impressed 
upon me—that the greatest thing a common soul ever does 
in this world is to see something and tell what it saw in a 
plain way.” 

It is well for teachers of the deaf to keep this in mind, for 
every teacher in our schools for the deaf is, or should be, a 
language teacher, one who teaches the deaf to do the 
greatest thing. 

Let us always keep in mind that the child born deaf, or 
who lost his hearing before acquiring any use of language, 
will always have to work hard to acquire a good command 
of English. His teachers will have to have patience by the 
bushelful, by the ton. 

In teaching language to the deaf we should take nothing 
for granted, but remember that to the deaf child English 
is usually what a foreign language is to us. 

We all want our girls and boys to acquire as good com- 
mand of English as possible. The success or failure of our 
work as a whole is to a great extent measured by the under- 
standing of English that our pupils and graduates have. 

In this brief paper are offered a few suggestions that may 
be helpful in our efforts to assist our pupils to do what 
Ruskin calls the greatest thing. 

Uniformity throughout the school is highly desirable. The 
pupils become confused, and, to some extent, lose con- 
fidence in their teachers when one teacher tells them to 
write something one way and another teacher tells them 
to do it in another way. Both ways may be right. For 
example, common usage, as illustrated in the daily news- 
papers, differs in some respects from the forms approved 
by leading English authorities. The forms approved by 
leading English authorities are used in our textbooks, li- 
brary books, and good magazines. It would appear pref- 
erable for us to follow the forms approved by authorities. 
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It is not so important what particular forms we teach, but 
we should all teach the same forms. Pupils required to use 
one form are much more likely to get that form fixed 
correctly in their minds than’to get two or three allowable 
forms right. 

In all written work there should be orderliness. Whether 
the work is on the blackboard, in notebooks, or on other 
paper, we should all insist that the handwriting be the 
best that the child is able to produce. It has often happened 
that children write beautifully in the lower grades, and 
then become careless and write poorly as they pass through 
the high school department. If all teachers would refuse to 
accept poorly written work, we would no doubt soon see 
great improvement in handwriting. A good, legible hand is 
of great value to the deaf as many of their contacts with 
their fellow men are through the written word. 

Another point in the orderly arrangement of written work 
is the margin. We should insist on it. The pupils should 
have pointed out to them that all books, magazines, and 
business letters have uniform margins. 

All of our textbooks, all library books, all newspapers, and 
all magazines paragraph correctly. We often see pupils who 
are careless in this matter and run idea after idea into the 
same paragraph. Paragraphing is an earmark of good Eng- 
lish writing and we should insist on it in all written work 
in all classrooms from the first grade through the last. 

When writing with pen and ink or pencil upon paper, the 
paragraph should begin one inch from the margin of the 
body of the composition. In case of typewritten matter, the 
latest book on the subject suggests the paragraph begin 
from five to ten spaces from the left-hand margin. When one 
writes on the blackboard the paragraph should begin about 
six inches from the margin. In all cases, care should be taken 
to see that the paragraphs are in correct vertical alignment. 

In all composition work it is suggested that the full name 
of the pupil be placed in the upper left and the date in the 
upper right. The title is centered below the name and the 
date. No period should be used after the title. This arrange- 
ment should be employed on both paper and the blackboard. 
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In certain language work, as question work, it is desirable 
to number the sentences. At times pupils in our classes will 
draw circles round the numbers. There is no reason for this, 
as none of our textbooks follow this procedure. It does not 
look well, and the practice should be discouraged. 

In written work pupils at times use the & sign. For ex- 
ample: Mr. & Mrs. Jones went to town. This is the work 
of a lazy child. We should not permit it. 

Another mark of a lazy person is found in writing the 
date 1/12/43. This should not be allowed at the head of a 
composition or in ordinary written work. When used in 
writing bills in a store, there is, of course, no objection. 

In ordinary writing it is best to spell out the names of 
the days of the week, the names of the months, and the 
names of the states when standing alone. Too often the 
pupils use abbreviations for these words. 

It may be noticed that many pupils use a capital W or a 
capital M in the middle of sentences when a small letter is 
clearly called for. It should be insisted that all letters and 
figures be clearly formed so there can be no misunder- 
standing. 

In writing about their work and play, our pupils often 
make statements similar to this: John, Larson, Harry, Sund, 
and I went to the gymnasium. As a matter of uniformity, 
we should insist that all first names or all last names be 
used in a sequence of this kind. 

Sometimes a teacher may be heard to say that he has 
not the time to correct all of the small mistakes in language 
work. This is a gross misconception. In language work, 
quality counts much more than quantity. Let us remember 
the Detroit high school teacher who said he was the enemy 
of good work; he wanted perfect work. 

Many times queer expressions, such as most of us would 
never use, appear in the language work of our pupils. The 
sentences may not be grammatically wrong. What shall we 
do? Let it go or show the pupil a better way to express the 
idea? Good policy suggests that we should show them a 
better way. If we let it go, the pupil will think the sentence 
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is in good taste, and go on making the same queer expression 
until it is a part of his language ability. 

There is no doubt that the progress of our language work, 
at least in the advanced grades, can to a great extent be 
measured by the amount of real, intelligent reading we can 
get the pupils to do. Some years ago the writer took a course 
in literature that required the reading of more than one 
hundred books and the writing of a report on each book. 
As some of these books contained five hundred pages and 
more, it seemed as though all of the books would never be 
read. However, the work was carried to a conclusion. As the 
work neared an end, the writer could not help but notice 
that writing on any subject came easier and easier. It stands 
to reason that our pupils may benefit in a similar manner. 
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The Parent’s Responsibility for the 
Child’s Interest in Self Help 


J. Marra, BS. 


Instructor in the Kansas School, Olathe, Kansas 


 paningge the parent of a child in school inquired why it 

was that his seven-year-old son, Larry, was not able 
to do many things for himself which their next-door neigh- 
bor, Sammy, who also was deaf and of the same age, could 
do. These were such things as putting on his sweater, wash- 
ing and drying his hands and face, combing his hair, or 
putting on and taking off his shoes without assistance. At one 
point the parent asked bluntly if we were showing Sammy 
special attention and neglecting his boy. We took pains to 
assure him such was not the case, and that the supervisors 
in the school always tried to give every child under their 
charge the best care. We further assured the parent that the 
reason Sammy could do many things for himself was that 
he probably had received early training at home. 

During the summer stay at home, Larry’s parent could 
not help but note the marked difference in behavior when his 
child was compared with Sammy, and he took to berating 
and scolding him on the score of laziness. It may be Larry’s 
father meant well, but he should have taken into considera- 
tion that his scolding might have had a dampening effect 
on the child’s desire to help himself. If he continued on that 
course, he would complicate matters to such an extent as 
to develop a conflict complex betwen him and Larry. The 
same may be said of the supervisor in the residential school. 

Instead of scolding the child the parent or the supervisor 
should encourage him to take an interest in self help, even 
if it means some trouble and inconvenience. It is much 
better to keep alive in the child the will to help himself than 
to quench it. We know that every child tries to do things 
for himself, from handling a cup and a spoon to finding 
the armholes in dresses and sweaters and pulling up socks 
or stockings. The parent or the supervisor may arouse the 
child’s desire to help himself by allowing him to have an 
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extra washcloth in the bath. He may show the child how to 
soap it and how to scrub himself. Or he may put socks or 
stockings on for him over the heel and let him pull them up 
to the knee. It is easy to teach him to clean his teeth by 
allowing him to give his teeth a few preliminary strokes 
with a toothbrush before cleaning them for him correctly. 
This may inspire the child to cooperate further with the 
parent or the supervisor. 

We are not trying to imply that the parent or early train- 
ing at home is wholly at fault, but we are of the opinion 
the parent as well as the school must assume some of the 
responsibility. Life at home should not be made so easy for 
the child that he doesn’t know what it means to exert him- 
self when he finally reaches the residential school. 


Work at the Louisiana State School 
for Negro Deaf 


W. L. Braprorp, B:S. 
Principal, State School for Negro Deaf, Scotlandville, Louisiana 


T HE State School for Negro Deaf is located at Scotland- 
ville, Louisiana, on the Southern University campus. Its 
plant includes: a modern, well equipped brick building con- 
taining classrooms, offices, and sleeping quarters; a frame 
building containing well equipped carpentry and shoe- 
making units; a frame building equipped with modern, 
metal equipment for home economics instruction, and a 
poultry unit including a laying house and brooder house. 

The faculty is composed of a corps of well trained teach- 
ers who have had special training under the supervision of 
the Louisiana State School for the Deaf at Baton Rouge, 
West Virginia State College, Hampton Institute, and Co- 
lumbia University. 

The school was organized under the supervision of 
Southern University for the purpose of offering training to 
Negro boys and girls of the State whose defective hearing 
makes it impossible for them to attend the public schools. 
Two of the main contributions of the school to the pupils 
are: (1) to mold the attitudes, personality, and character 
of the deaf child to remove any feeling of inferiority because 
of a physical handicap; (2) to equip the child with sufficient 
skills in the fundamental processes and vocational training 
to prepare him to earn an independent living. The academic 
program has been organized to promote this well-rounded 
development of the pupils. 


Facts ABouT THE PUPILS 


Causes of Deafness 
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Malaria and typhoid fever 2 
Parish Classification 
Kast Baton Rouge ........ 6 3 


THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM 


The program of instruction is divided into two parts, 
preparatory and elementary. The preparatory years cover 
all the training a normal child receives at home during his 
preschool days. The course includes First Preparatory, 
Second Preparatory, and Third Preparatory. After three 
years of this preliminary training the pupil is ready for 
elementary instruction. In preparing teaching material for 
this phase of the work the state adopted textbooks, public 
school courses of study, and special courses of study for the 
deaf are examined. The material is planned, keeping in mind 
the peculiar needs of the deaf child. The method of teaching 
adopted by the school is a combination of the manual and 
oral methods of teaching. It includes finger spelling, script, 
print, speech training, and lip-reading. 

Recently five hundred dollars worth of equipment for 
auricular training was purchased, including an audiometer 
and a group hearing aid. 

The pupils’ hearing will be tested so that their degree of 
hearing, if any, may be determined. Those with sufficient 
hearing to use the ear phones of the group hearing aid will 
be able to participate in socialized recitation. 

It is felt that this new equipment will help to improve 
the speech of the pupils. The ability to communicate with 
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others will help to develop their self confidence and bring 
them in closer communication with the outside world. 

The academic program is tied into the vocational program. 
The academic set-up includes vocabularies which facilitate 
vocational training and the vocational set-up serves as & 
check upon the language and fundamental processes taught 
in the classrooms. 


Tue VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The vocational program is divided into courses which the 
deaf can learn, and work which they can do efficiently when 
they leave school. The program for girls includes: Home 
economics—sewing, cooking, maid service, home laundering, 
and handicraft; beauty culture—shampooing, pressing, mar- 
celle waving, croquinole waving, finger waving, and mani- 
curing. The program for boys includes: Industrial shop— 
carpentry, cabinetmaking, and plastering; yard service; 
agriculture—gardening and poultry; and shoe repairing. 

To discover pupils’ interests boys and girls are placed in 
prevocational courses at the age of twelve. Their special 
interests and aptitudes are noted. The vocation to be stressed 
is selected on the basis of the pupils’ adaptability, interests, 
and needs. When pupils have made sufficient progress in 
class work, they are given some apprentice training and 
supervised practice in the community around the school to 
check their progress away from the school. Remedial teach- 
ing is based upon the observations and criticisms offered on 
these jobs. Pupils have shown considerable improvement as 
a result of this procedure. 


HEALTH PROGRAM 


The school maintains an infirmary under the supervision 
of a physician and a registered nurse. The children are treated 
for all minor illnesses and receive routine treatment whenever 
necessary. 

Every precaution is used to insure good health of pupils. 
Upon entering school all pupils are given a thorough physical 
examination. Wassermann tests and all immunization tests 
are administered. Physical defects discovered during the 
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examination are corrected if possible. Periodic check-ups 
are held to discover new developments which require special 
treatment. The physician and nurse work hand in hand with 
the physical fitness program to promote good health. 


ExtTrA-CuRRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


No phase of the training of a deaf child is essentially 
more important than physical training. Not only is this 
training very valuable in the development of sound bodies, 
but it also builds up confidence in the deaf child in his 
ability to compete on even terms with the children of 
schools for the hearing. Schedules are so planned that each 
pupil has some supervised play during the day, and in bad 
weather there are indoor games. Older pupils engage in a 
full schedule of competitive sports. The boys’ basketball 
team has been making a very fine record. 

Various clubs have been organized for the purpose of 
broadening the pupil so as to afford his development through 
self-expression and leadership, and to encourage pupil ini- 
tiative and patriotism. All pupils participate in Victory clubs 
and purchase war stamps whenever possible. 

Opportunities are offered pupils to develop along religious 
lines. Sunday School is held every Sunday morning. The 
Catholic pupils attend church in Baton Rouge, and the 
Protestant group attends church in Scotlandville. Pupils are 
also given an opportunity to attend vesper service at the 
University on Sunday evening. 

One of the most effective extra-curricular activities is the 
Boy Scout troop. Among the major activities of the troop 
are camping, hiking, hobby developments, supporting the 
salvage drives, and buying war stamps. 

At various times during the year such as the opening of 
school, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. Valentine’s 
Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Easter, etc., entertainments are 
given for the pupils in order to develop desirable social rela- 
tionships and provide wholesome entertainment. 

During the school year two public programs are presented. 
The first is a chapel program given during the University 
chapel hour; and the other is the Commencement program 
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presented in the University auditorium during the Com- 
mencement season. 
GUIDANCE 


The guidance program of the school embraces all phases 
of the child’s development. The activities include: per- 
sonality development, vocational guidance, and thrift habits. 

Each teacher supervises a group of six pupils. All case 
history material on the group is kept on file by the teachers 
and all interesting material is compiled and filed whenever 
the occasion arises. 

Pupils with undesirable personality and character traits 
are given special attention and the progress in the case is 
charted. All favorable and unfavorable occurrences bearing 
on the case are studied and remedial measures are used 
whenever possible. 

The supervisor keeps a check on the pupils’ interests in 
trades and offers helpful suggestions. Classroom teachers 
work hand in hand with the counselors. 

Thrift is encouraged and the counselors along with the 
dean of boys and of girls aid the pupils in spending their 
money wisely. 


SumMary oF Pupits’ 


Boys taking courses in shoe repairing, yard service, and 
carpentry are given a chance to do outside work to prepare 
themselves for permanent jobs in the future. Some of the 
boys earn enough money for purchasing clothing, thus the 
training serves a two-fold purpose. The boys earn from 
three dollars to twelve dollars and fifty cents a week 
according to the type of work done. A summary of the 
work is as follows: 

Four boys work in a shoe shop 

Three boys from the yard service group work at the University 


Three boys from the carpentry group work in Scotlandville 
Two boys work in the dining hall 


Duration ACTIVITIES 


For the duration efforts are being made to increase the 
output of poultry, vegetables and fruit. 
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At present there are eighty laying hens on hand. The 
present stock is being doubled. During the past years one 
hundred twenty-five ducks were raised for stock and con- 
sumption. This will be raised to three hundred. Rabbits 
have been purchased and will be produced to serve as a 
meat substitute. Three brood sows have been purchased 
and in the course of a year at least fifty pigs will be raised 
for the dining hall. Plans are being made to enlarge the 
school’s garden and grow more year-round foods. Realizing 
the present food shortage and foreseeing a greater shortage 
in the future, efforts are being made to offset any difficulty 
in obtaining food for the school. 

Pupils are kept aware of the changing times. It is hoped 
to prepare them to take their places in a dynamic society. 
It is felt by the faculty that pupils capable of earning a 
living are endowed with a self confidence which will help 
them to take their places in society free of a feeling of self 
consciousness because of a handicap. 

It is the aim of the school to produce a well trained happy 
deaf individual, to fit him for a life on which his handicap 
casts no shadows, but which is full day by day with those 
things which make life worth while. 


Production for the School Versus Practi- 
cal Vocational Education 


L. Rocerson, B.A. 
Instructor in the Virginia School, Staunton, Virginia 


I" HIGH SCHOOLS and colleges, hitherto showing very little 

interest in vocational education, rapid strides are being 
made to correlate academic subjects with vocational lines. 
Special courses in mathematics, engineering, drafting and a 
host of others, are being offered students in an effort to 
speed up their training for military and industrial purposes. 
While it is quite obvious that there is little chance for the 
deaf in military training, there is still the industrial world, 
and the deaf are invading it by the thousands as more and 
more manufacturers look for draft-exempt workers. It is not 
difficult for our school graduates to find employment now, 
but there will again be a time when they will have to depend 
upon the vocational training they receive at the schools for 
the deaf for knowledge of a trade whereby they may earn 
their living. 

Every day new questions confront vocational teachers in 
schools for the deaf. Are the schools as a whole keeping up 
with today’s trend? Are they so training their students that 
they can be absorbed into the modern industrial world? Are 
the students receiving full benefit from the vocational 
courses they are taking in their respective schools? After 
the war, What? 

It is quite apparent that some schools are fully and com- 
petently equipped to give their students the best possible 
vocational training. However, it is doubtful if this holds true 
for the majority of the schools. 

“For a great many years, schools for the deaf have. been 
leaders in the field of trade and industrial education. Years 
ago the equipment in our school was first class and up to 
date; however, we have not kept it up to date, and the 
present emergency has found some of our shops attempting 
to teach a trade with 1915 model machines. . . .”? This is not 
* Quoted from the Budget Report of Supt. John L. Caple, of the 
Arkansas School, in the January 1943 issue of the Arkansas Optic. 
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an isolated instance, but a condition that actually exists in 
many other schools. And why does such a condition exist? 
Various reasons can be offered that would give unsatisfac- 
tory explanation. Possibly the first and most stressed would 
be that finances are lacking to improve the shops. If we 
assume, however, that there is a possibility of obtaining 
funds for shop improvements and still these appropriations 
are struck from the budget by well-meaning, but non- 
comprehending legislators, then the school should take the 
responsibility of acquainting their respective legislatures 
with the importance of the request for these funds. 

There is still a second answer why such conditions exist 
in the shops. This answer is offered with no idea of criticism, 
but rather to bring to light a prevailing condition whose 
significance is not generally appreciated. The answer stems 
from a discussion which the writer remembers in the Senior 
year at college. 

“What was the motive behind establishing of vocational 
training in the schools for the deaf?” the professor asked one 
day. It is too much to attempt to go into the detail of the 
long discussion that followed as each member of the class 
offered his or her opinion. It should be stated here that 
every member of that class had attended a school for the 
deaf for some time, and that these schools are spread over 
America; therefore, they knew of existing conditions in their 
respective schools. To come back to the question in mind, 
the students seemed of one opinion—that schools for the 
deaf had established vocational trades to enable the deaf 
to master a trade whereby they might earn their living. 

It is not possible to recall the exact words of the professor 
as he answered his own question, but the impression remains, 
“That schools for the deaf established vocational trades so 
the trades might produce for the school.” The trades are 
still producing. And some shops still retain their out-moded 
1915 model machines, because these machines still produce 
efficiently for the school. Let us take an inventory of the 
average printing shop. It is usually composed of a linotype, 
one, two or three job presses, a paper cutter, a stitching 
machine, a cylinder press, a lead and rule cutter and various 
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other small items such as type, chases, furniture, leads, etc. 
Of the various types of paper cutters, the school is probably 
equipped with one that is hand-powered and small. The 
linotype is usually of the 1915-1920 variety of the Model 8 
Linotype that sets only straight matter. There are no 
special attachments with the Mohr saw, self-centering de- 
vice, recessed molds, Thermo-blo cooling unit, divided maga- 
zines and many other improvements. With such a lay-out, 
_how is the student to receive safety instruction in the use 
of a power-driven paper cutter, instruction in the use of 
the above mentioned attachments on the linotype, the 
neculiarities of a casting block in relation to hot metal, the 
avvuracies of a mitering machine, the use of a router, and 
many other machines in use in commercial shops that save 
time and give greater economy? And our students will some 
day seek employment in these shops. Can one picture the 
United States Army training its pilots with 1918 model 
airplanes? Such a question is absurd; but it is also absurd 
to attempt to train students with 1915 model machines. 
The machines first mentioned above are really all the 
school needs in order to carry on its production. Why should 
the school obtain a casting block when it has no use for it; 
a power cutter, when a hand cutter does just as good a job 
of cutting paper; set up a photo-engraving department when 
it is much cheaper to have a commercial firm make all the 
cuts it needs; have a mitering machine when a greater part 
of the school’s forms require no precision borders; why have 
a Model 31, or 14, or a “Blue Streak” Linotype when a 
Model 8 will do; why have precision machines when the 
school is not inclined to set up advertisements? Yet, when 
the student leaves school, he faces all these problems and 
possibly more. For example, let us take the case of a fellow 
who graduated from a school for the deaf and then secured 
employment on a weekly newspaper. When the war came 
along, he was the first to go when the plant had to economize. 
He then obtained employment in another plant through 
influential channels. He lasted one week. Reason given—too 
slow. Through the same channels he again secured work in 
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another plant and again was politely, but firmly, told that 
his services were no longer required. The reason this time 
was that he could not set up advertisements on the linotype. 
If this boy had received training on up-to-date machines, 
he would have a steady job today. One cannot expect an 
operator on a linotype to obtain speed on a machine that 
acts like a Model T Ford. The operator spends half his time 
tinkering with the machine as something is constantly going 
wrong with it. If it is something serious, then the student 
must stand by while the instructor tackles the job of getting 
it in running shape again. More time lost. It is a source of 
irritation to an operator to have the distributor constantly 
stopping. In this case, he spends half his time getting up 
from his chair and going around to the back of the machine 
and starting the flow of matrices again. And the whole 
trouble is due to worn-out parts, in fact a worn-out machine 
that should be on the scrap heap. In the course of three or 
four years, the school can easily spend, on replacement 
parts, an amount equal to about half the price of a new 
machine. 

The vocational departments have served production these 
many years. The combined amount of funds saved the school 
through its own vocational production should run well into 
the thousands. Is it not time for Vocational Education to 
take its rightful place in the school system and Production 
dropped to “matters of secondary importance”? 
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The Adult Deaf of Franklin County, 
Ohio—Their Educational Back- 
ground and Interests—III' 


JAMES THEODORE FLoop, M.A. 
Instructor in the Ohio State School, Columbus, Ohio 

Preceding sections of this study reported a plan for an intensive 
study of the background of the deaf residents of Franklin County in 
the State of Ohio, summarized major findings of similar survey studies 
of the adult deaf in other places, and presented an analysis of such 
factors as age distribution, sex, color, age at time of onset of deafness, 
reported cause of deafness, marital status, schools attended, length of 
stay in school, age at time of leaving school, school attainment, 
“method” of education and means of communication. 

In the present section the study concludes with a consideration of 
other factors——Editor, ANNALS. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

From figures, on employment, Table XXIII, it is evident 
that the deaf, as a class, were rather hard hit by unemploy- 
ment at the time this study was made. Most of the married 
women reported their occupation as “housewife.” The great- 
est amount of unemployment was found among single per- 
sons, 41.8 per cent of the single men and 45.2 per cent of 
the single women being unemployed at the time of the 


Taste XXIII 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
At Work Per Cent Not at Work Per Cent 


Married men ........ 64 68.8 29 312 
SinglesMen 39 58.2 28 418 
Married women ..... 15 93.8 1 62 
Single women ........ 23 548 19 45.2 
141 64.7 77 35.3 


survey. The percentage of unemployment among the adult 
deaf was high when compared with the percentage of hearing 
people out of work. The total is 64.7% at work and 35.3% 
unemployed. Eichholz, in his report on the British survey, 
listed several factors which he thought were causative for 
the same condition in Britain. He said:? 


*Continued from the March 1943 ANNALS, pp. 155-167. 
* Hichholz, A., A Study of the Deaf in England and Wales, London, 
England, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932, pp. 70-71. 
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Deaf . . . boys and girls from the Special Schools enter an over- 
crowded labor market. . 

It is alleged that employers hesitate to offer work to the deaf . 
on account of risks arising under the Workmen’s Compensation and 
Employers’ Liability Acts. The National Institute for the Deaf have 
put forward the same point. . 

The trades at present taught in some of the schools are less likely 
to lead to employment in future owing to the introduction of methods 
of mass production. 

The assertions of Eichholz as stated above find echo in 
the assertions of the National Association of the Deaf in 
America which holds that Workingmen’s Compensation 
Laws and Employers’ Liability Acts hinder the deaf in their 
attempts to find employment because of the mistaken belief 
that the deaf are more apt to fall victims to accidents than 
are hearing people. It is also said that the mass production 
industries have little use for master craftsmen, and most of 
them prefer to train their own workers on the job. In the 
case of the deaf would-be applicant, the fact that it would 
be difficult to communicate with him during the training 
course would, probably, effectively shut him out from the 
major industries where efficiency and dispatch are the keys 
to profitable operations. 

However, Eichholz said in regard to the advantage of 
hiring deaf works:* 

Certain employers attach a special value to deaf employees as being 
less liable to have their attention distracted and able, therefore, the 
better to concentrate upon their work. . 

. the (deaf) employees give more concentration to their work 


realizing the effect of their handicap on their chances of continuous 
employment. 


Continuing, Dr. Eichholz voiced the opinion, 


. .. My own opinion is that the cause is to be sought in the imperfect 
provision for vocational training in the local school for the deaf. 

It was discovered in the present study that many of the 
persons interviewed had learned several trades in school 
under industrial arts curricula. It may be significant that 
very few of them afterwards followed the trades they learned 
in school. This seems contrary to the reported findings of 
One survey. It may be that in this survey many of the 
people reporting as having followed the trade learned in 


*Bichholz, A., Op. Cit., p. 72. 
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school meant that they had secured a job in one of the 
several trades they had learned something about while at 
school. For instance, bakery work is now so handled that 
a worker might be employed in a bakery greasing pans and 


TaBLE XXIV 
Nature oF EMPLOYMENT—MEN 
Domestic service .......... 10 Linoleum worker .......... 1 
7 Optical grinder ............ 1 
Bakery workers ............ 6 Stone mason .............. 1 
Painters-decorators ........ 6 Poultry dresser ............ 1 
Meat packers ............. 4 Electrical worker .......... 1 
Shoe repairmen ............ 3 Upholsterer ............... 1 
Bookbinders ........ 3 Supervisor 1 
Floor finishers ............. 2 Beer bottler 1 


still be listed as following the “baking trade” about which 
he learned something while at school. Similarly, pressing 
clothes is part of the “tailoring” trade; stacking lumber in 
a mill-yard may be “woodworking,” etc. 

Table XXIV lists the different kinds of work being done 
by deaf men. The first item on the list requires explanation. 


TaBLE XXV 
NATURE oF EMPLOYMENT—WOMEN 
Playground supervisor .................- 1 
Housemother or matron ................. 1 


Shoe factory worker .................... 1 
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The teachers listed were employed at the State School for 
the Deaf and many of them established residence in the 
county after obtaining appointments. There is a noticeable 
absence of professional and proprietory classes, otherwise. 

The majority of the adult deaf women were engaged in 
domestic service of some sort. Laundry and factory work 
gave employment in the next largest numbers. It must be 
remembered, however, that most of the adult deaf women 
reported their occupation as “housewife.” One interesting 
item in the table is that one woman reported her occupation 
as a linotypist, an unusual occupation for a woman. 


Taste XXVI 
PERMANENCY OF EMPLOYMENT 
Permanent Part-Time Temporary Total 


Married men ......... 60 2 2 64 
— 27 4 8 39 
Married women ....... 12 1 2 15 
Single women ........ 21 1 1 23 


The percentage given for the total number of deaf adults 
employed shrinks when the permanency of their jobs is 
taken into consideration. Table XXIII lists 141 as having 
jobs, but only 120 really had permanent employment. On this 
basis the percentage of gainfully and permanently employed 
drops from 64.7 to 55.0% and the percentage of the unem- 
ployed jumps from 35.3 to 45.0%. 


Taste X XVII 
Artitupe Towarp Jos 
Like Job Don’t Like Job Total 


Married men ............. 58 6 64 
Married women .......... 13 2 15 
Single women ............. 22 1 23 


Regardless of the nature of the work in which they were 
engaged, deaf workers reported themselves well satisfied 
with their jobs. Only 12 out of 141 expressed dissatisfaction 
with their work, and the causes given were low pay, seasonal 
jobs, and long hours. This latter complaint coupled with the 
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other of low pay may imply a small amount of exploitation 
of the deaf workers by certain employers. It is evident, 
however, that if the practice does exist, it is not widespread. 
Another explanation may be found in the matter of wages. 

Wages of the Deaf Compared to Those Received by the 
Hearing.—The replies to the question in the study relating 
to the pay received by deaf workmen as compared to that 
received by the hearing were found to be of little value be- 
cause few could answer. The answers therefore were not 
tabulated. Of the replies received, some said that the same 
pay was received but a great many frankly stated they did 
not know with certainty. Some hazarded guesses and some 
of those dissatisfied with their jobs said they received less 
pay than did hearing persons doing the same work. 

There seems to be, unfortunately, a legal basis for an 
employer to pay a deaf worker a lower minimum wage than 
is paid to a hearing worker doing the same work. 


Taste XXVIII 
Tue UNEMPLOYED—MEANS oF SUPPORT 


Married Single 
Men Women Men Women Total 
14 1 4 1 20 
| rr 8 0 1 0 9 
5 0 21 18 44 
29 28 19 77 


Table XXVIII does not include three men stating that 
they were employed on W.P.A. projects. The majority of 
the married men out of. work reported themselves as on 
relief. The largest group, however, consisting of 44 single 
and married persons, was dependent upon relatives for 
support. On a percentage basis, that was 57.1% of the 
unemployed. 

The survey did not attempt to find out the total number 
of the deaf including wives and children dependent upon 
relief and relatives. 

Pensioners included those receiving state retirement, old- 
age, and annuity pensions. 

Tables XXIX and XXX are tabulations which indicate 
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TaBLE XXIX 


EMPLOYED PEOPLE—DESIRE FOR FURTHER SCHOOLING 
IN RELATION TO Maritau Status AND SEX 


Desire 

Schooling No Schooling Total 
Married men ............ 39 25 64 
Married women .......... 46 51 97 
Single women ............ 13 10 23 
114 109 223 

Taste XXX 


UNEMPLOYED PEoPLE—DESIRE FOR FURTHER SCHOOLING 
IN RELATION TO MaritTaL STATUS AND SEX 


Desire 
Schooling No Schooling Total 
Married Men ....056.0.+ 8 21 29 
15 13 28 
Married women .......... 0 1 1 
Single women ............ 12 7 19 
“35 “42 77 


Nore: One married woman said she didn’t know what she wanted. 


the relationship between marital status, employment, and 
desire for more schooling. One hundred and fourteen out of 
223 employed (including those employed as housewives) 
expressed a desire for further schooling. One hundred and 
nine said that they were not interested. The largest group 
desiring more schooling was the group of employed married 
men; 30 out of 64 of them thought they would like to learn 
something. The single employed men, for some reason or 
another, did not seem to look with favor upon further 
schooling. It may be that many of them were recently out 
of school and had not yet faced the problems experienced 
by married men with families to support. 

Of the unemployed group only 35 out of 77 wished to try 
further schooling as a means of bettering their condition. 
The reason for this might be an interesting subject for 
further study. For instance, how does this compare with the 
attitude of unemployed single hearing persons? 

According to the tabulation in Table XXXI, the majority 
of the adult deaf found need for further knowledge of the 
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Taste XXXI 


AcapeMic Courses Desirep IN RELATION 
to MariraL Status AND Sex 


Single Married 
Courses Men Women Men Women Total 
17 15 22 16 70 
5 15 16 16 52 
Lip-reading .............. 5 12 3 a 27 
5 6 7 6 24 
6 6 2 6 20 
5 5 5 4 19 
3 2 8 4 17 
46 61 63 59 229 


basic school subjects. Language is difficult for deaf children 
to master. Small wonder then that adults realize a need 
for further training in English expression. The second most 
desired subject was arithmetic. Again it may be noted that 
the number of married people desiring schooling was larger 
than the number of single people desiring schooling. 


Taste XXXII 


VocaTIONAL CouRSES DESIRED IN RELATION 
To MaritaL Status AND SEX 


Single Married 
Courses Men Women Men Women Total 
0 26 0 15 41 
ee one 3 8 0 13 24 
Bookkeeping ............ 9 0 5 3 17 
4 6 0 4 14 
5 0 9 0 14 
0 4 0 10 14 
3 0 8 0 11 
Cosmetology ............ 1 4 0 4 9 
Auto mechanics .......... 5 1 2 0 8 
0, 2 0 0 2 
30 51 24 49 154 


The number of different vocational courses sought was 
not great. Women desiring cooking and sewing frequently 
listed the subject both as a trade and under “other subjects” 
on the questionnaire. When the subject was listed twice in 
this way, the two were tabulated together as one. 

It is evident from the tabulation that the desire for 
vocational courses does not always seem logical. Such 
occupations as bookkeeping and journalism are seldom re- 
ported by the deaf. Guidance is evidently needed. 
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HoMEMAKING Courses DesIRED IN RELATION 
To MariraL Status AND SEX 


Single Married 
Courses Men Women Men Women Total 
5 7 7 4 23 
SOUT 0 3 6 12 21 
Menu planning .......... 0 8 0 13 21 
5 2 3 9 19 
Marriage problem ........ 3 4 4 6 17 
4 3 5 4 16 
Household repair ........ 1 3 3 2 9 
0 1 4 2 7 
Consumers problems ..... 2 0 1 1 4 
27 43 42 76 188 


The brunt of the task of running a home successfully 
rests in the hands of the women. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that they desire to do a good job of it by learning more 
concerning this work. Budgets, health, child care, menu 
planning and decorating comprised the four courses most 
desired in homemaking. The number interested in subjects 
pertaining to health was almost evenly divided among the 
married and single men and women. Marriage problems and 
first-aid courses were also rather evenly distributed while 
nursing and menu planning were exclusively subjects of 
interest to women. The Taylor Survey‘ reported one girl 
suggesting, “Home economics should give more of home- 
making.” 

There is some doubt that Table XXXIV was wholly 
accurate. Some of the questions tabulated were answered 
in such a manner that it was believed the answers meant that 
the item marked was already a leisure time activity and 
not a course about which additional knowledge was desired. 

This point is not of much material importance because 
the question was included to secure data for planning a 
recreation program. As it is, cards headed the list of games 
liked by most of those interested in recreational opportuni- 


‘Taylor, Norman M., An Analysis of the Vocational Functions of 
a State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, M.A. Thesis, The Ohio 
State University, 1934, p. 59. 
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TaBLE XXXIV 


RECREATIONAL Courses DesIrED IN RELATION 
to MariraL Status AND Sex 


Single Married 
Courses Men Women Men Women Total 
2 6 8 8 24 
2 3 7 9 21 
3 10 1 2 16 
3 8 2 2 15 
2 4 1 3 10 
1 2 5 0 8 
Stamp collecting ......... 2 0 0 1 3 
Model building .......... 2 0 1 0 3 
Coin collecting .......... 1 0 0 1 2 
0 1 0 0 1 
20 39 26 30 115 


ties. Women seem to like swimming more than men. Hobby 
courses did not seem to be very much in demand. Married 
people expressed preference for cards and gardening, while 
single men and women desired more active types of recrea- 
tion such as swimming, tennis, hiking and camping which, 
by the way, are outdoor activities, while cards are a fireside 
pastime, and gardening a backyard affair. 


TaBLE XXXV 


ComsBINeED SUMMARY OF CouRSES DESIRED IN RELATION TO 
MariraL Status AND SEX 


Single Married 
Courses Men Women Men Women Total 
46 61 63 59 229 
27 43 42 - 16 188 
30 51 24 49 154 
Recreational ............ 20 39 26 30 115 
123° 194 155 214 686 


Academic subjects seemed to be most desired by deaf 
adults. Homemaking learning opportunities followed closely 
behind academic courses in the numbers desiring such 
courses. Vocational and recreational courses trailed. Only 
one half as many reported interest in recreational courses 
as did those for academic courses. Women listed 409 person- 
courses while men listed 278. This is in keeping with a report 
about an adult school for the deaf at Washington, D.C. The 
most successful classes reported there were homemaking 
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courses for women. The W.P.A. School in Kansas City did 
not offer homemaking courses. The most popular courses in 
that school were English and arithmetic. 


XXXVI 


TEACHER PREFERENCE—DEAF OR HEARING—IN RELATION 
to MetuHop or EDUCATION 


Oral Manual Combined 


Preference Group Group Group Total 
Deaf teachers ............ 40 73 49 162 
Hearing teachers ......... 51 8 19 78 
No preference ........... 16 11 13 40 
107 “92 81 280 


(Not reporting, 21) 


There is no basis for comparing the information in Table 
XXXVI with the results of any other survey because no 
data could be found. The results may be significant in that 
they show how greatly the adult deaf lean toward the sign 
language and finger spelling. The orally taught group seemed 
to prefer hearing teachers, 51 to 40, but that may be 
because some of them never had an opportunity to be 
under a deaf teacher in school. The manually taught group 
had a strong preference for deaf teachers. The group taught 
by both hearing and deaf teachers in the schools they 
attended also preferred deaf teachers. Of the totals, 162 
stated that they preferred to have a deaf teacher and 78 
said they preferred a hearing teacher. Forty of the total 
said that it did not matter to them whether the teacher was 
deaf or hearing. 

A good many people wrote down their preference as to 
teacher and courses without saying that they intended to go 
to adult classes if the latter were organized. This accounts 
for the larger number of replies to this question than 
affirmative answers obtained to the question regarding desire 
for further schooling. 

All groups as in Table XX XVII above exhibited a decided 
preference for men teachers, although 143 said they had no 
special preference. It may be that women teachers are more 
lenient and that men teachers are a bit more strict in their 
treatment of their pupils. The author has noted a prefer- 
ence of this sort as a trait in deaf school children. They 
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XXXVII 


TEACHER PREFERENCE—SEX—IN RELATION 
To METHOD oF EpuUcATION 


Oral Manual Combined 


Preference Group Group Group Total 
Men teachers ...... ..... 37 37 26 100 
Women teachers ......... 24 9 12 45 
No preference ........... 46 54 43 143 
re 107 100 81 288 


(Not reporting, 13) 


prefer a strict and forceful teacher to one who lets them 
have their own way. This was also noted while the writer 
was a student at Gallaudet College. 

Here again the preference of the deaf for the signs and 
manual alphabet was strongly evident. One hundred and 
ninety-eight out of 281 said they preferred manually taught 
classes. Only 64 said that they preferred oral classes. It is 
significant that almost as many of the orally taught group 
said that they preferred manual classes as preferred oral 


TABLE XX XVIII 


PREFERENCE AS TO METHODS 
Oral Manual Combined 
Preference Group Group Group Total 
Manual classes .......... 45 91 62 198 
14 1 4 19 


107 93 81 281 
(Not reporting, 20) 
classes while only one manually taught adult indicated a 
desire for an orally taught class. Of the combined group the 
preference for manual classes was 4 to 1. The groups, as a 
whole, preferred manual classes 198 to 64, better than 3 to 1. 
The orally taught groups seemed to have more interest 
in a greater variety of activities than did the other two 
groups. Movies and talking, however, seemed to be the chief 
recreational activities of all three groups, although the oral 
group reported a greater interest in movies than in talking. 
Cards and walking were given second choice in preference 
by the manually taught and the combined group, but the 
oral group preferred to listen to the radio. 
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XXXIX 


RECREATIONAL Activities ReporteD OTHER 
THAN GAMES AND READING 


Oral Manual Combined 


Activity Group Group Group Total 
44 53 42 139 
7 5 2 14 
12 | 3 2 1 6 
2 1 3 6 


The oral group also listed dancing in 16 cases while only 
8 of the other two groups listed it. Ability to get the rhythm 
of the music may account for this because more of the oral 
group than of the other groups stated that they had 
residual hearing. 

Fifty-one persons reported that fishing was one of their 
three most frequently engaged in activities. The next largest 
number reported themselves engaged in club work. Only 
a small number named the other activities listed. 


Taste XL 
Games ReporTeD PLAYED 


Baseball 
Bowling 
Cards 
Bridge 
Basketball 
Chess 
Volleyball 
Football 


Not many of the adults reported playing games as one 
of their major recreational activities. Table XL gives the 
total number of times each game was mentioned. 
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Reading and Recreational Interests—Answers to the 
question connected with reading and recreational interests 
were not tabulated by sex or by other ways of differentiating 
into classes. It may be pointed out, however, that of the 
total number who answered the questions, 197 said that 
reading was one of their most frequent pastimes and 104 
did not so list it. 

Taste XLI 
PREFERENCE AS TO READING MATTER 


Preference Number Reporting 


Newspapers 120 
Magazines 105 


Novels 12 
“Everything” 
History 
Current events 
Biography 
Non-fiction 
Sport books 
Bible 

Politics 
Science 
Philosophy 
Textbooks 


Newspapers and current magazines stood out as the best 
liked reading matter for the adult deaf. 

Church Affiliation and Attendance.—Deafness shuts off 
the most potent avenue of reaching the mind and touching 
the heart. Nevertheless, Tables XLII and XLIII, tabula- 
tions of the religious affiliations of the adult deaf and the 
frequency of church attendance, show that the deaf are 
religious minded and attend church. 


Taste XLII 
Reticious AFFILIATION REPORTED 


Protestant 238 
Catholic 43 
Hebrew 3 
Not reporting 17 


Tora. 1 


Table XLIII is a tabulation of the frequency of church 
attendance. 


00. 
Fiction 21 
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Taste 
FREQUENCY oF CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
Regularly attend 61 
Sometimes attend 63 
Seldom attend 67 
Never attend 98 
No report 12 
Tora. 301 


VI. SuMMaARY 


One of the outstanding occurrences of the past two decades 
has been the spontaneous development of a national interest 
in adult learning opportunities. Prior to 1926, few adults 
concerned themselves with continuation of education; but, 
since the disruption of the economic equilibrium of the 
twenties, the public has turned in large numbers to educa- 
tion for a solution of its social and economic problems. 
Schoolmen and laymen alike realize the potentialities of 
adult education in a democracy and the portent is that this 
form of education will play an ever-increasing part in 
shaping the destiny of our country and of its individual 
citizens. 

The movement lacks the co-ordination prerequisite to 
equalization of educational opportunity. Certain groups are 
prevented from participating in available learning oppor- 
tunities because necessary special provision for their in- 
clusion has not yet been made. Among these people are 
the deaf. 

Were provision to be made for the deaf to participate, 
certain questions and problems would be raised. These 
would have to be worked out. A natural question would be, 
“Are the deaf capable of taking advantage of such oppor- 
tunities?” The answer to this seems to be found in the 
report of Miss Timberlake in the Volta Review summary of 
deaf students in schools and colleges for people with normal 
hearing. Another question might be, “Would the adult deaf 
take advantage of educational opportunities if provision 
were made for them?” Here again the answer could be 
found in the success of the W.P.A. Adult Evening School 
for the Deaf at Kansas City. 
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The ability and inclination of the deaf to grasp educa- 
tional opportunities are but two of the many questions and 
problems for which a solution would have to be found 
before concrete steps could be taken to extend to the adult 
deaf the same educational opportunities now available to 
persons with normal hearing. Among the problems are those 
of sponsorship, financing, staff personnel and the assembling 
and analysis of detailed information concerning the prospec- 
tive student body so that an intelligent approach could be 
made to the problems of planning such a school and arrang- 
ing courses commensurate with the abilities, interest, and 
preferences of the people to be served. This survey attempts 
to discover some of this information. The geographical area 
covered in this survey, the people included, and the facts 
discovered could, conceivably, be duplicated in thousands 
of similar areas in our country. 


VII. 


From an analysis of the data obtained during the course 
of the survey herein reported, the following are some of the 
conclusions which seem warranted regarding the educational 
background and interests of the adult deaf of Franklin 
County, Ohio: 

1. There were more than three hundred deaf adults in 
Franklin County, Ohio, a sufficient number to make 
practical the consideration of extending to them some 
of the adult educational advantages now so freely 
enjoyed by persons with normal hearing. 

2. Two thirds of the adult deaf of Franklin County 
dropped out of school before completing their high 
school courses. Their ages at the time of leaving school 
ranged from fifteen to twenty-two years. This indicates 
that age was a factor influencing withdrawal. The data 
secured during this study show that the adult deaf 
realize their educational deficiency in such basic 

courses as English, arithmetic and civics. Therefore, 
it is concluded that there exist both a genuine need 
and a demand for educational opportunities to make 
up for these and other deficiencies. 
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3. One hundred and twelve persons interviewed during 


the course of this survey reported that they had been 
educated orally, one hundred and one manually, and 
eighty-seven by the combined method. In their con- 
versation with hearing friends and relatives some re- 
ported using speech exclusively, others writing and 
signs. When talking with deaf friends and relatives, 
more than 78 per cent reported that they used signs 
and the manual alphabet exclusively. When in conver- 
sation with strangers, almost 60 per cent reported that 
they used writing exclusively. From these data, the 
conclusion is inescapable that no one method of com- 
munication with the deaf is adequate to meet their 
actual needs. 

. It has been disclosed that a significantly greater pro- 
portion of the adult deaf than of the hearing are 
unemployed. It was also a conclusion of the Eichholz 
study that vocational training resulted in a higher 
percentage of employment among the deaf of England 
and Wales. Contemporarily the thought is developing 
in our own country that industrial arts education has 
not achieved its purpose of developing workers capable 
of rapid adjustment to employment opportunities. The 
data gathered in this survey show that industrial arts 
education did not succeed in preparing the adult deaf 
for vocational success. A study of the nature of the 
employment of the adult deaf of Franklin County 
shows that a large proportion were in the ranks of 
common labor. It is therefore concluded that the voca- 
tional training of the adult deaf has been inadequate 
and that a study of the vocational adjustments of the 
deaf is needed in order that a more realistic approach 
can be made to the problem of providing vocational 
education commensurate with the interests, abilities 
and needs of the deaf. 

. It is further concluded from the data that there exists 
a need for an agency to make special provision for the 
vocational re-education of the deaf when industrial 
innovations and dislocations make employment re- 
adjustments necessary. 
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. The adult deaf of Franklin County had a positive 


interest in further educational opportunities. Their 
interests were found to lean toward academic, home- 
making, vocational and recreational courses. The num- 
ber voicing interest in the various academic courses, 
the homemaking courses and the vocational courses, 
indicated that classes arranged in some of these fields 
would have a fair chance of enrolling sufficient students 
to make them successful. 


. The data of this survey clearly indicate that such 


adult classes should be taught by deaf men teachers, 
and that, when consistent, by means of signs and the 
manual alphabet in order to meet the preferences of 
the prospective students in these respects. 


. The small number and variety of the recreational 


interests reported by the persons interviewed showed a 
need for educational effort to extend the social and 
recreational horizons of the adult deaf. 


. The deaf attend church to a modified extent although 


284 of the 301 in this study reported religious affilia- 
tion. It is indicated that further research is needed to 
establish the reason for this and that further effort 
should be made to induce the adult deaf to greater 
Christian endeavor. 


Our Roll of Honor 
LS.F. 


sl a ANNALS is proud to present a continuation of its Roll 

of Honor, of names of instructors and other staff mem- 
bers of schools for the deaf, or sons and daughters or hus- 
bands of such members, who have entered the military 
forces of the United States and Canada. The names here 
listed are to be added to those in previously published lists 
in the ANNALS. 

Benson, ExizaABeTH, Women’s Army Corps, U. 8S. Army 
(Gallaudet College). 

Casey, Lucite, Women’s Naval Reserve, U. S. Navy 
(Georgia School). 

Davies, Greorce H., Jr., U. S. Army (son of George H. 
Davies, Oklahoma School). 

FeporcHak, JOHN F., Pharmacist First Mate, U.S. Navy 
(New Jersey School). 

Forp, Joun, U. 8. Army (Pennsylvania School). 

GRAINGER, , Pfe., U. S. Army (husband of Mrs. 
Nevelyn W. Grainger, Virginia School). 

Haran, Evcens, Sergeant, U. S. Army (son of Mrs. 
W. E. Harlan, Mississippi School). 

Hicunote, Artuur D., Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army (hus- 
band of Mrs. Emmalee J. Highnote, Georgia School). 

Hopper, Cuay, U. 8. Navy (Georgia School). 

Hoxig, JAMEs, U. S. Navy (son of Clifford Hoxie, Cali- 
fornia School). 

Keum, Lye W., Ensign, Coast Guard, U. S. Navy (hus- 
band of Mrs. Jessie B. Kehm, Kendall School). 

LINTNER, Emity, Women’s Army Corps, U. S. Army 
(California School). 

MITCHELL, Newton T., First Lieutenant, Medical Corps, 
U.S. Army (husband of Mrs. Peggy Mitchell, Texas School). 

Moore, Leta H., Women’s Naval Reserve, U. S. Navy 
(Virginia School). 

Moors, Owen P., First Sergeant, Anti-Aircraft Artillery, 
U.S. Army (husband of Mrs. Georgia T. Moore, American 
School). 
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Myers, Sytvan T., U.S. Army (husband of Mrs. Thelma 
Morris Myers, Louisiana School). 

RICHARDSON, CHARLES, U. S. Army (son of Mrs. Dorothy 
C. Richardson, California School). 

RICHERSON, , U.S. Army (husband of Mrs. L. L. 
Richerson, Mississippi School). 

Scuunuorr, Huco F., U. 8. Army (Texas School). 

Sxaces, Heten L., Women’s Naval Reserve, U. 8S. Navy 
(Maryland School). 

THompson, LeaH, Women’s Army Corps., U. S. Army 
(Oklahoma School). 

TRIEBERT, Raymonp, Lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, 
U. S. Army (Indiana School). 

WELLING, Davin M., Ensign, U.S. Navy (Utah School). 

WEYERMAN, RutH, Women’s Naval Reserve, U. S. Navy 
(daughter of Charles Weyerman, Texas School). 

Witson, Women’s Army Corps, U. 8. Army (Min- 
nesota School. 

Woopson, CLARABELLE, Women’s Army Corps, U. 8. Army 
(Oklahoma School). 

ZIMMERMAN, IsalaH H., Second Lieutenant, Field Artil- 
lery, U. S. Army (son of Mrs. Violet Zimmerman, Kendall 
School). 


A goodly number of former pupils in schools for the deaf 
have also found their way into the Armed Services. Charles 
Smith, formerly enrolled in the North Carolina School, is 
now reported in the Coast Artillery, U. S. Army. Raymond 
Strickland, previously a pupil in the American School at 
Hartford, is in the U. S. Army. Four former pupils of the 
Pennsylvania School, Frederick Brooks, Oliver Calipo, 
Phillip Smith and Andrew Tutino are serving in the U. S. 
Army. Bert Clee, previously reported as in the Army Tank 
Corps, is also a former pupil of the Pennsylvania School, 
but he has been released from service after several months 
of training. Charles O’Connor, who now holds the rank of 
staff sergeant as a gunner in the U. S. Army Air Forces, is 
a graduate of the Class of 1938 of the California School and 
after that a student at the Minnesota School for one year. 
Three other former pupils of the Minnesota School should 
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be mentioned: Herman Ahearn, in the U. 8S. Army; Donald 
Ellsworth, in the U. S. Navy; and James P. Thomas, a 
private in the U.S. Army. Two young men formerly enrolled 
in the Maryland School are also reported as in the military 
service, Joseph Krebs in the U.S. Army and Robert Everhart 
in the U. S. Marine Corps. 

An Associated Press Wirephoto of great interest to the 
deaf was given wide circulation during the summer. It de- 
picted a scene in the christening of a naval vessel by a deaf 
lady, and as it appeared in the Washington Evening Star, 
July 1, 1943, carried this impressive caption: 

Houston, Tex—Suip CHRIsTeNED IN Sian the 
sign of the cross, Mrs. G. E. Rhodes of Walhalla, S.C., a deaf-mute, 
indicates the words “I christen thee” at the launching of the USS. 
Rhodes, a destroyer escort, at the Brown Shipbuilding Co. here. Lt. 
Comdr. G. C. Hotchkiss holds the champagne bottle while Mrs. 
Rhodes gives the ship the name of her son, Lt. (j.g.) Allison P. 
Rhodes, who died in the attack on the Solomons. 

A report announced as issued by the Ship Naming Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Maritime Commission has it that one of 
the Liberty ships launched from the yards of the California 
Shipbuilding Co. will be named Thomas H. Gallaudet, to 
honor the founder of the first permanent school for the deaf 
in America. 
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Certification 
LS.F. 


ig Is encouraging to note that despite present difficulties 

those schools for the deaf which have established certifica- 
tion requirements for teaching positions have not abandoned 
the standards thus set up. There is further a continuing 
interest on the part of teachers themselves to obtain certifi- 
cates. This amounts to a wholesome professional practice, 
for by it there is assurance that the teaching quality in schools 
for the deaf will remain at a high level. 

For the benefit of teachers who have recently entered the 
work, it should be said the certificates now granted, by 
approval of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, comprise three grades, A, B and C, 
respectively, in Academic, Vocational and Special fields, the 
principal point of distinction being the academic prepara- 
tion of an applicant. Thus, the requirement for the Class A 
certificate is completion of a four-year course in an ac- 
credited institution of collegiate rank, for Class B it is two 
years of accredited college study, and for Class C at least 
the high school diploma. For the vocational certificates 
special vocational training and experience are accepted as 
equivalents of academic credits. In addition to these re- 
quirements, each applicant must have had a certain amount 
of study in psychology or pedagogy, a year of special train- 
ing to teach the deaf in an accredited training center and, 
finally, satisfactory teaching experience. 

By a previous arrangement all certifying activities of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf have been taken over by the Conference. More 
recently the Association has completed plans by which its 
file of records with respect to certification is made available 
for use by the Conference. By the plan of transfer, teachers 
who had previously registered with the Association may 
now apply for certification under the Conference plan at a 
special fee of $3.00 instead of the customary fee which 
is $5.00. 

Application for certification should be made to Prof. 
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Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 
On request, the necessary form for submitting application 
will be forwarded to any candidate. 

Thus far 1,289 applications have been received and acted 
upon, this number including the following names not an- 
nounced in any of the lists already published. 

Earl Lafayette Bell, Arkansas School 

John James Blindt, Texas School 

Iva Marie Boggs, Indiana School 

Robert E. Brown, Kansas School 

Helene Royston Callicotte, New Jersey School 

Mary Ellen Coats, Vancouver, Wash. 

Emma Sandberg Cunningham, Northern New York School 

Winnifred Cavell Cory, Saskatchewan School 

Charles Gothilf Doering, Arizona School 

Pearl Gibbons, Texas School 

Nicolai A. Hansen, New Jersey School 

John Potterton Harms, New Jersey School 

Virginia E. Henson, Texas Institute for Colored Youths 

Doris Elizabeth Huff, Washington School 

Catherine T. McDermott, Rockaway Park, N.Y. 

Florence Margaret Kennedy, Indiana School 

Elvena Miller, Seattle School 

Thelma M. Myers, Louisiana School 

Susan Lewis Perry, Western Pennsylvania School 

Josephine Prall, New Jersey School 

Ada Rankin, Northern New York School 

Godfrey Reilly, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Amy May Rice, Tulsa Public Schools, Oklahoma 

Ruth Tyler Summerville, Indiana School 

Alexander Olen Tate, Alabama School 

Sister M. Blanche Twigg, St. Francis Xavier’s School 

Thomas Alfred Ulmer, Oregon School 

Nell Margaret Van Orsdall, Louisiana School 
Gertrude Smith Ward, Mystic Oral School 


Miscellaneous 
1.8. F. 


Honorary Degrees for Educators of the Deaf.—At the 
Seventy-Ninth Commencement Exercises of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, May 29, 1943, honorary degrees were conferred upon 
two noted educators of the deaf; Superintendent Elwood A. 
Stevenson of the California School, the degree of Doctor of 
Letters; Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, superintendent of the Mary- 
land State School, the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

Conferring degrees, Dr. Percival Hall, president of the 
college, made these citations: 

A. Stevenson: Devoted son of deaf parents, life-long 
worker for the deaf, successful educator and leader in thinking and 
writing on the education of the deaf. 

Icnatius Distinguished leader in educational organizations 
for the deaf and in causes supporting the rights and betterment of 
deaf citizens; notable author and authority in the field of educating 
deaf children. 

Mr. Berg’s Reminiscences.—In an attractive brochure of 
64 pages, privately printed at the North Dakota School 
for the Deaf, Mr. Albert Berg, M.A., now retired after many 
years of service as teacher of the deaf, relates of his experi- 
ences in his work, under the heading “From My Reliquary 
of Memories and Random Thoughts on Education of the 
Deaf.” It makes enticing reading, enriched with a wholesome 
philosophy that comes only from work well done. Brief as it 
is, it is replete with many a gem of practice as applied to 
teaching the deaf, and for background it would do well as 
required reading in training classes for teachers of the deaf. 

We cannot resist the temptation of quoting one of the 
anecdotes of the booklet: 


One morning, standing in the hall near my schoolroom door await- 
ing the class to report for the day’s work, I noticed that one of the 
girls in the line was depressed and tearful. I drew her aside and asked 
sympathetically what the trouble was. She told of having sent her 
brother a picture-book for Christmas and “now he is dead.” Then 
she showed me the letter in which her mother wrote, “Your little 
brother was tickled to death upon receiving the gift you sent him.” 
After the matter was explained to her, the change in her from grief 
to happiness was touching and it gladdened my heart to see how 
much she was relieved. 


A Guide to Free School Films.—Any school program that 
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makes use of visual-aid instruction will find real value in 
the third annual and revised edition of “Educators Guide to 
Free Films,” compiled and prepared by Mary Foley Hork- 
heimer and John W. Diffor, and issued by Educators Prog- 
ress League, Randolph, Wisconsin. This is an excellently 
annotated handbook listing alphabetically by title index 
and again by source index over 2,000 films, both silent and 
sound, 16 mm. and 35 mm., as well as a number of slidefilms. 
The general subjects fall within such headings as Wartime 
Education, Applied Arts, Fine Arts, Health Education, 
Reading and Literature, Science, and Social Studies. Each 
film is described in a short paragraph to give the general 
nature of its contents, the running time, conditions for its 
loan to a school, who pays transportation costs, and the 
source from which it may be obtained. 

We are not certain as to the cost of this manual, but the 


edition for 1942 was priced at $3.00. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers in oral, primary and intermediate classes 
wanted. Beginning salary $155.00 or $200.00 per 
month, depending on experience and training. 
Address Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 2, 


Single copy, 40c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by Wi1LuL1AM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Single Copy, 50c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 


QUOTATIONS” 


By J. Evetyn Wit.ovausy, late instructor in the Clarke School. 


“THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS” 


By Grace M. Bearttr, Instructor in the Colorado School. 
New Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


Published by the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Marcaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 25 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 75 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 


Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 


Send Orders to 
THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition (Revised) Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Order from 


THE STECK COMPANY, Austin, Texas 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 
Marietta ReEcToR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language principles and other 
facts of the English language. A system of language-teaching which 
demonstrates every requirement of the language. 


This book answers the language needs of every school for the deaf. 
. The analysis of language made from the standpoint of the needs of the 
deaf pupil and the requirements necessary to thoroughness; the system 
which interprets every phase of language, the vocabulary which dis- 
tinguishes language principles. The outlines of various uses of language 


principles as well as certain divisions of language, the clarity of the 
system in conveying facts to the pupil—all combine to make a book 
which eliminates the ages-old confusion in application of a system, 
fragmentary work, and hazy conceptions by the pupil. The teacher 
who is not satisfied with the results of her work in language teaching 
will find in this book what she needs to secure satisfactory results. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 
Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 
Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 
Berkeley, California 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


